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VIEW POINTS IN TRAVEL 


JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 


Vice-Director Pratt Institute Schoel of Library Economy 


NEW PUBLICATION READY 
ABOUT SEPTEMBER FIRST 


A list which aims to present a selection of those 
books usually classed with travel that are interesting for 
other than merely geographical reasons. 


Books grouped under such subjects as 


ADVENTURES NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
CLASSICS OF TRAVEL OCEAN TRAVEL 

THE DESERT OUTDOOR LIFE 
EXPLORATIONS PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 
THE FOREST PLANTATION LIFE 

GOSSIPY RAMBLES PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS THE SPIRIT OF PLACES 
LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS UNUSUAL JOURNEYS 

MOTOR TRIPS VAGABONDING 
MOUNTAINEERING WALKING TRIPS 


AND SOME THIRTY OTHER HEADS 


A list that will be useful to the teacher as well as to 
the librarian. 


About 400 titles— descriptive notes very full. 
ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED - 50 CENTS 


American Library Association Publishing Board 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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and well bound. Send for 


you full information about the books. 


Sailing the Seas (Just Issued) 


By JAMES BALDWIN and W. W. 
LIVENGOOD 


The autobiography of a country boy who goes 
to sea. It is an absorbing and exciting story 
whose climax is reached in the fight of a merchant 
ship with a submarine. The introduction is writ- 
ten by Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, who suggested the 
preparation of the book with the idea of inspiring 
American boys to seek new opportunities for our 
flag on the sea. There are many pictures. 


The Story of Liberty 
(Just Issued) 
By JAMES BALDWIN 


4 real book of Americanization. Traces the 
story of political liberty from its beginnings and 
early development in England down through the 
American Revolution, the French Revolution, our 
Civil War, and ending in the climax of the Great 
War. Interspersed throughout are occasional ex- 
tracts from the documents of the epochal periods 


Tales and Plays of Robin 
Hood 


By ELEANOR L. SKINNER 


Several of the old ballads are here re-written 
in the form of little plays for reading or acting. 
They require only de very simplest costumes 
and scenery. A few of the ballads are given 


in their original form. The colored illustrations 
are charming. 


Stories the Iroquois Tell 
Their Children 


By MABEL POWERS 


Fascinating stories and legends which Miss 
Powers heard from the lips of aged Indian men 
and women. The folklore of the Indians and 
their simple, quaint ideas about nature make 
this an unusually interesting book. 


ATTRACTIVE—ENTERTAINING 
INSTRUCTIVE 


A few of the books on our supplementary reading list which contains over 
300 volumes. The range of subjects is wide; the books are attractively illustrated 
‘A Guide to Good Reading’”—a 96-page booklet—and an 


additional 20-page pamphlet. They are both charmingly illustrated and will give 


Fifty Famous Rides and 
Riders 
By JAMES BALDWIN 


To bring vividly before boys and girls the old 
time romance of the road, Mr. Baldwin has col 


lected here stories and poems from the literature 
of many nations. The thrill of a wild gallop, 
the thunder of hoof beats on the turnpike, the 
exaltation of a race for life or death—these are 


experiences which the coming generation w 
know little about, except imaginatively. 


America First 


By JASPER L. McBRIEN 


Unresponsive, indeed, would be the heart of 
the boy or girl who did not thrill over this vigor 
ws call to patriotism To this end the book 
provides lavish material, the chief features of 


which is an original dramatization of the events 
in the Continental Congress of 177 

The play is followed by a compilation of patri 
otic speeches, orations, songs and poems 


Around the World With 
the Children 
By FRANK G. CARPENTER 


In this book Mr. Carpenter takes the pupil on 
make-believe journeys to the children of the five 
great races of the world From the first page 
to the last there is the charm of a good story 
The numerous illustrations—many of them snap 
shots taken by the author—add reality. 


School History of the 
Great War 


By ALBERT E. McKINLEY, CHARLES 
A. COULOMB, and ARMAND F. 
GERSON 


This new book gives, definitely and clearly, the 
causes, the progress and the effects of the Great 
War Filled with the spirit of loyalty to this 
country, its aim is to inculcate in the heart and 
mind of the pupil an ardent patriotism 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Newspaper rack 


Catalog number 7051.2 


Pedestal style, double faced, quartered white oak. Has space for 20 
newspaper files, as shown. Size 60” high, 293; wide, 24'2” deep. This 
style rack is also made single faced, with space for 10 newspaper files, 
catalog number 7052.2 


Library Bureau 


! Designers and makers of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 


(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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WONT YOU CO-OPERATE ? 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 10th to 15th 


“MORE BOOKS IN THE HOME” 


ASK 
62 W. 45th Ss. PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY New York 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not 

only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works in 
general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any 
books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to 
render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with 
book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand 
them. 

BerNARD QuaritcH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 


publications. 
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AFRICA 

ALASKA 

ANGLING 

ARCTIC 

CHINA, JAPAN and 
the Far East 

BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN 

HorsEs AND 
Books 

AMERICAN INDIAN 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Paciric ISLANDS 

(JUAKERS 

REGIMENTAL 
TORIES 

Soutn AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
DIsTRICT OF 
LUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 


INDIAN TERR. 


Iowa 
KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 
LouISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MIssSISSIPPI 
MIssourRI 
MoNTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

Nortu Dakota 
New HAMPSHIRE 
New JERSEY 
New Mexico 
New YorK 


The Following Special Catalogues of 
SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Recently Issued, will be Mailed on Request 

Sets oF AMERICAN, ENGLISH AND FoREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
Sets OF PERIODICALS AND LEARNED SOCIETIES’ TRANSACTIONS. 
BooKS RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, ARRANGED BY STATES. 


NortH CAROLINA 
OuI10 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ruope IsLanp 
SoutH CAROLINA 
SoutH Dakota 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 

W. VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYoMING 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


“T visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
Bennett. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled effictency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians not 
acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-ol-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ israry acent LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
Recently Issued and Sent on Application : 

A Rough List of Books Published in Germany During the Years 1914-1919, 
Systematically Arranged. A Selection for the needs ef Foreign Libraries 
Serials and Library Works, Periodicals, Publications of Learned 
Societies. A Selection of 900 Valuable Second-Hand Works 
From My Steck ef abeut One Million Volumes 


Special features of my firm : Compilation of collections on special topics for libraries to be erected. Ou, 
of print books and serials. Completing of broken sets. Library bindings 


solicited. Send orders and lists of desiderata for quotations 


Corr Pp d 


FORTIETH YEAR, SEPTEMBER, 1919 


The oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the United States. 
SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS 

“Enclosed find check for renewal of Education the 39th remittance without a ee one of Bick- 

nell’s charter members in 1879."—Homer H. Seerley President lowe State Teachers’ College. 
“Education is appreciated everywhere.”—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 
“—_ my no teacher actively engaged in teaching can afford to be without it.”—E. A. Castle, Philomath, 

re. 

“A Magazine which we much enjoy.”—JSister Mary Evangela, St.. Xavier's Convent, Chicago, Iil. 
“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.”—M T. Pritchard, Master Everett Sch., 


Boston. 
“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.”—Pres. Faunce, Brown 


wiv., R. I. 
Low clubbing rates if you send us your other Pee | subscription 
0. 


Publishers of EDUCATION, 120 Boylston Street, ston, Mass. 
Please send EDUCATION for one year to following address: 


I inclose $3.00 (or) 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION?” 5s cesis Pex NUMBER | 


| 6 
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| 
(City) 
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CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
g11-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BOOK DISPLAY 
HOLDER 


A book circulation accelerator. Place it on the 


central loan desk and watch it work. When 


worth-while readable books are returned, either 
fiction or non-fiction, put them, one after the 
other, on the Book Display Holder. Patrons will .. 
borrow books almost as fast as the librarian can , 
put them up for exhibit. 


Holder is made of heavy stock covered with an attractive shade of dark 
green paper. The label “Have You Read This?” is printed in black ink on buff 
paper, making a very artistic combination with the green. Equipped with a 
firm easel back, the holder will accommodate books either octavo or quarto in 


size. 


Express paid. 


GAYLORD BROS.., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OP FICS OF 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
BOOK REVIEW 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 
AM. LIBRARY ANNUAL 
TRADE UST ANNUAL 


Librarian, 
Every Library. 


$40. 


Dear Librarian:— 


Our effort in preparing the BOOKSHELF FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS last year was intended as a help in reaching the parents 
with authoritative and practical suggestions for their 


children’s reading. 
keenly to the plan and a very large edition was distributed. 
Its advantages over the usual children's catalogue is that 
it is supplied at a low price, it is attractively illustrated, 
has a good cover and the books are sub-divided so that the 
parents can use the list easily. 


This fall a second issue will be carefully prepared 
with new titles and the former inclusions carefully checked 
up. The editors will be Miss Clara W. Hunt, Superintendent 
of the Children's Department of the Children's Work in the 
Bridgeport Public Library and Mr. Franklin Mathiews, Chief 
Librarian of the Boy Scouts of America. 


It is sold to libraries at the cost of printing 
which means that 100 copies could be bought for $5, 250 

copies for $12, 500 copies for $22.50 and 1,000 copies for 
The libraries imprint on the cover $1.50 per order. 


There is to be special opportunity this fall in 
getting the parent interested in books for children, as a 
national campaign for Children's Book Week November 10th, 


will give this cause a large support. 


We should be glad to supply any quantity to you and 
would like to have orders in with the next month, as duplicate 


stock is not manufactured. 


Week 62 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 


um 


August 30, 1919. 


Bookstores ani libraries took very 


Yours truly, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CARL H. MILAM, ACTING GENERAL-DIRECTOR OF THE LIBRARY WAR SERVICE OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Forwarp march is the new order for the 
A. L. A. in the quick step it has learned 
thru war experience. The Committee on 
Enlargement of Activities, headed by Dr. 
Frank P. Hill, has already held several all 
day sessions and is shaping plans for wide 
activity which before the war had seemed 
visionary indeed. There will be left for 1920 
about half a million dollars from the war 
drive which, with the consent of the Com- 
mittee of Eleven of the united 
sisters of service, it is proposed to make 
the starting point for the new endeavor. 
When the general public has again money 
to spare in its now depleted purse, it is 
proposed to ask two millions more for li- 
brary work in the ensuing two years. First 
of all the surplus money and books will be 
used for army and navy needs in time of 
peace, and the A. L. A,, it is proposed, 
will finance the army librarian and navy 
librarian who will head library administra- 
tion in the two departments, if the plans 
are approved both by the A. L. A. and gov- 
ernment authorities. The best promise of 
future effectiveness of Army and Navy work 
is the nomination of Asa Don Dickinson 
as Army Librarian and Charles H. Brown 
as Navy Librarian, both of whom have had 
special and wide experience during the war 
in these respective fields. Then will 
come intensive work thruought the country 
in developing library opportunities in time 
of peace for the entire community, as to 
which the committee will propose adequate 
plans. The Committee awaits for one de- 
tail, the report of the Committee on Co- 
operative Bookbuying, which is about to 
investigate and report upon the plans for a 
central purchasing agency on which pros and 
cons divide professional opinion, while on 
the other hand a preliminary grant from 
the first budget is proposed for the large 
work of the Committee on Library Survey. 


seven 


Tue library and the school are drawn 
closer each year by two interwoven chains 
—the increasing use of library schools as 
the open door to the library profession, and 
the growing dependence on a trained libra- 
rian by schools, especially by normal and 
high schools. The suggestive paper of Dr. 
Williamson in favor of an A. L. A. Train- 
ing Board which shall work with existing 
library schools and therefore develop the 
library school system, points the way to 
large organization in this field. The present 
number of the Liprary JOURNAL is accord- 
ingly devoted chiefly to library training and 
school questions. The library school is be- 
ginning to show the differentiation which 
comes into most professions as these become 
a larger factor in public service, and special- 
ize more and more. Thus there are medical 
colleges of many special sorts for special 
education or surgery, in addition to general 
schools which qualify the general prac- 
titioner. Miss Baldwin’s plan for a school of 
library administration presented some time 
ago at a meeting of the American Library 
Institute, but so far not worked out in 
practice, illustrates possible development in 
this direction, and as the right hand of 
Librarian Hill in the administration of the 
Brooklyn library system, she knows whereof 
she speaks, and her paper in this issue pre- 
sents suggestive criticisms on the attitude 
of present library schools. Her earlier 
suggestions as to training in administration 
are especially valuable. It is perhaps 
impossible to evolve by training the ex- 


ecutive ability so much needed in the 
library profession, for the executive, 
like the poet, is born, not made. Never- 


theless, training in administrative work 
fits him for his task, and with the 
growth of large library systems, library 
administration must be learned by many in 
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the second rank in whom the executive gift 
may later find full play. Something of li- 
brary administration is, of course, taught 
in most of the schools, but there is room 
and need for a post-graduate course in 
this and in other fields which will fit the 
graduate of the usual library school to fill 
a higher post than the average graduate. 
It may be impracticable to carry out so 
large a plan without an endowment which 
may not yet be in sight, but as libraries 
progress, these things are sure to come. 
Miss Hasse emphasizes, from her exper- 
ience in the department of economics, the 
desirability of fitting budding librarians for 
work in this special field by what may be 
called descriptive courses in economic lit- 
erature, somewhat more concentrated than 
would be given in a college course on eco- 
nomics. Mr. Walter and Mr. Friedel 
would add to general courses special train- 
ing in certain lines of bibliography for busi- 
ness and other special libraries as well as 
for the special departments of general pub- 
lic libraries. The American scheme for a 
library school has now obtained a foothold 
in Great Britain thru the endowment in 
University College, London, of a School of 
Librarianship, to be developed and managed 
with the cooperation of the British Library 
Association, which had originally confined 
its educational work to a standard system of 
examination for library posts and later to 
the development of summer schools. 


Ir is more and more recognized that a 
normal school or a high school is ill 
equipped which lacks a well equipped li- 
brary and the guiding service of a compe- 
tent librarian. This is as it should be, for 
the school and the library are counterparts 
in the large work of education thruout life, 
the school at the beginning, the library 
both then and in latter years. Both at the 
A. L. A. and the N. E. A., the meetings 
of high school and of normal school libra- 
rians are becoming features of importance, 
in which exchange of enthusiasms thru 
the intermingling of two professions is 
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of vital help in the large service which 
both share. As Principal Davis points out 
in his A. L. A. Conference paper, printed 
elsewhere, the seven cardinal points of 
modern education in a democracy, to wit, 
“health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home-membership, vocation, citizen- 
ship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical char- 
acter,” are also the main objectives of 
modern library work, so that the secondary 
schools and the public libraries are abso- 
lutely at one in their aims and must co- 
operate in their methods. 


The death of Charles Henry Gould is a 
sorrow to the library profession thruout 
America. His gentle manner and his win- 
ning ways made him beloved by all those 
who came to know his modest and retiring 
personality. His election as the first Canad- 
ian President of the American Library As- 
sociation was testimony at once to the man 
and to the feeling of brotherhood in the li- 
brary profession, which recognizes no 
boundary line between the “States” and 
Canada. In committee work, his help was 
always valued and his presence was always 
welcomed at the meetings of the A. L. A. 
and those at Atlantic City, which he usually 
attended. 


WE are glad to emphasize the apprecia- 
tion of the library profession for the work 
of Carl H. Milam as the Acting Director 
of the A. L. A. War Service in the ab- 
sence of General Director Putnam, by mak- 
ing his portrait the frontispiece of the 
present issue of the Lrprary JourNAL. He 
is indeed one of the men who is reaching 
the front in the library profession, and only 
those who have come close to him in the 
work of the War Service know how thoro, 
effective and smooth-running has been his 
work as an executive. The elders of 
the profession have passed or are 
passing away, and it is gratifying that as 
they go such men as Milam should be ready 
to take up the torch and pass it on with 
kindling enthusiasm. 
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Tue President had invited me to discuss 
this topic and I had promised to do so 
before | had any idea that I might have 
some responsibility for the professional 
training division of the investigation to be 
conducted by the Committee of Five. I 
have ..ot consulted my colleagues on that 
Committee in regard to what I am about 
to say. In other words, the proposal made 
in this paper is a personal and not in any 
sense a Committee affair at the present 
time. I feel it is incumbent on me to make 
this statement, lest | may seem, in what 
I shall say, to have committed myself, and 
to some extent the Committee itself, to 
definite conclusions in advance of the in- 
vestigation. I shall state my present per- 
sonal views as clearly and as positively as 
I can, but not dogmatically, I hope, and 
only in general outline. If the plan I am 
about to propose were actually to be 
adopted, extended investigation would be 
necessary before details could be worked 
out. But even the main features of the 
plan itself I would gladly abandon in favor 
of anything else that seems to the profession 
as a whole more likely to accomplish the 
object desired. 

In order to bring this paper within the 
prescribed twenty minutes, if possible, I 
propose to narrow my subject from the 
plural to the singular and present only one 
aspect of the training problem, but one 
which seems to me of far-reaching im- 
portance. Omitting further preface and 
foreword and coming to the point at once, 
I wish to propose for serious thought and 
discussion, to be followed by some kind 
of action, in the not distant future, I hope, 
the organization of all training activities 
and facilities into one system under the 
general direction of an A. L. A. Training 
Board, with a permanent staff and a com- 
petent expert as its executive, and empow- 
ered to work out and adopt a scheme of 
standards of fitness for all grades of library 
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service and to grant appropriate certificates 
to properly qualified persons. 

Let us not delude ouselves into thinking 
that we already have a system of training 
for library work. He must be a hopeless 
optimist indeed who can see in the present 
training situation anything more than a 
variety of valuable parts scattered around 
waiting for vital machinery not yet con- 
structed or even planned. We cherish the 
delusion that library work is a profession. 
At best it is only semi-professional. What 
real profession is recruited largely from 
wholly untrained persons’ Let us face 
the facts. Every real profession is based 
on technical training and recognized stan- 
dards of fitness. That condition is in sight 
for library work, but it is not here. A 
system of training adequate to meet the 
situation, a recognized standard of fitness 
for different grades of professional work 
and a system of certificates by which to 
label those found to be fit, will put library 
work on a professional basis in the near 
future. I do not believe anything else will 
do so in fifty years. 

We need not stop to engage in academic 
discussion of the significance of profession- 
alism nor need we rehearse the story of 
the sporadic and futile efforts to arouse 
some genuine interest in certification. | 
frankly confess that I have no new ideas 
to present. The proceedings of this Asso- 
ciation and the professional journals are 
strewn with papers and committee reports 
setting forth with penetrating analysis and 
irrefutable logic the importance of certifi- 
cation. But plans for bringing it about 
are conspicuously absent. We believe cer- 
tification would be a good thing? Well, 
then, let’s have it. Shall this Association, 
which probably enrolls in its membership 
every person in the country seriously in- 
terested in elevating the standards of li- 
brary service, sit back and expect others 
to plan a system of training and certifica- 
tion? Nothing ever happens that way. 
Progress in library service, as in everything 
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else, has always been and will always be the 
direct result of vision and purposeful plan- 
ning on the part of those engaged in the 
work. One needs only refer for proof 
to two outstanding events—the organization 
of the American Library Association and 
the establishment of the first school for 
training librarians. Yes, and a third must 
be added—the A. L. A. War Service, splen- 
didly planned, splendidly executed! The 
Association must become much more than a 
debating society or a social club. We must 
shoulder the responsibility for keeping the 
library service of this country fully abreast 
of the times—literally, indeed, we must 
keep ahead of other branches of the public 
service, for mofe and more every interest 
in the community looks to the libraries for 
guidance. 

To avoid being found guilty myself of 
the fault I may seem to ascribe to others, 
I venture to suggest the following definite 
plan for organizing training, formulating 
standards and certifying library workers. 
Let this Association establish forthwith a 
training board—an A. L. A. Training 
Board, analogous to the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board. Let that board be made up of a 
proper number of representatives of li- 
brary schools, training class interests, state 
commissions, etc. Make it truly represen- 
tative. Then let it employ a competent 
executive who will give all his time to its 
work, and such other expert assistance and 
such clerical service as experience shows 
to be desirable and feasible. 

Before sketching the functions of the 
Training Board, let us take stock of the 
material on hand to be organized into a 
system with the Training Board at its 
center. Note that I do not say “at its 
head.” 

First: We have more than a dozen full 
fledged library schools with some approach 
to uniformity of minimum standards—stan- 
dards which all are agreed should be raised. 
These schools are organized into an associa- 
tion which serves in some respects as a 
. coordinator but seems ineffectual to produce 
any real co-operation. Secondly: We have 
an indefinite and fluctuating number of 
training classes—following no common plan 
—some striving to become accredited li- 
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brary schools and others falling by the 
wayside. Next we have summer schools— 
some good, some better—and many more 
needed. We have normal schools, high 
schools, colleges, and universities giving 
courses in library economy—courses which 
look much alike in the catalogs and cir- 
culars. Who dares to say that one is bet- 
ter than another? 

A multiplicity of training agencies we 
have, it is true, but no system, no recog- 
nized standards (if, perhaps, we except the 
accredited schools). The inadequacy of it 
all is shown by the fact that most of those 
who enter library work do so with no pre- 
tense of special training. The anarchy of 
it all is shown by a statement of the head 
of a normal school, who recently boastfully 
declared that when he gets his library 
school going he will put the school (an 
accredited school) in a neighboring state 
“out of business.” A university library 
course consisting of a few general evening 
lectures, gets into the Library Annual on a 
par with the accredited schools. And so it 
goes. Who’s who; and what’s what? Do 
we wonder that “trained” librarians are 
looked upon askance in some quarters? 
Must we look forward to thirty years more 
of this haphazard growth, of duplication 
of agencies already adequate, of failing 
to provide facilities where the need is great- 
est? Heaven forbid! 

Three major functions would devolve 
upon such a board and call for immediate 
and continuous attention: (1) The formu- 
lation of a standard scheme of grading li- 
brary positions which would necessarily 
resemble the best schemes of service now 
in use, but which would be so extended 
as to cover all kinds of professional library 
work, and possibly include also at least 
the higher grades of the clerical service. 
(2) Its second task would be, first, to 
decide, with the advice and counsel of the 
whole profession, what should be the mini- 
mum standard of qualification in the way of 
training and experience for each grade; and 
then to issue certificates of the appropriate 
grade to all applicants who qualify. (3) 
The third task would relate to training 
agencies. Having decided that library 
schoo! training of a certain charac- 
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ter constitutes the desirable minimum for 
one or more of the higher grades of library 
service, the Board could proceed, as the 
Association of Library Schools does now, to 
examine and approve such schools as meet 
a reasonable standard. Graduates of these 
schools who have a minimum period of suc- 
cessful experience could be given a Train- 
ing Board certificate of high grade without 
further question. Similarly, successful 
completion of an accredited training class 
course, combined with a minimum period 
of experience in a library approved for 
practice work, might almost automatically 
entitle to a Training Board certificate of 
an appropriate grade. 

Below the better grade of training classes 
found at present, there is perhaps no train- 
ing offered that in a single consecutive per- 
iod of instruction could cover the field 
thoroughly enough to meet the requirements 
for even the lowest grade certificate. How- 
ever, much of the work offered in summer 
courses and many of the courses in library 
economy given in schools and colleges, 
are in themselves good enough to receive 
the approval of the Training Board and be 
thereby permitted to count toward the 
credits necessary for a Training lioard 
certificate. 

Upon this last feature of the proposed 
Training Board’s function too much stress 
cannot be laid. Librarians and assistarts 
in small libraries cannot afford the titre 
and expense to attend library schools or 
training classes, even if the latter were 
open to them. They can, however, take ac- 
credited courses in summer schools, per- 
haps attending different schools, until they 
accumulate enough credits and experience 
to entitle them to at least an elementary 
Training Board certificate. And it is right 
here that I would propose to use the corre- 
spondence method of instruction which has 
recently been discussed with fairly general 
approval. If offered under proper auspices, 
credits toward an elementary certificate 
could be given for correspondence courses. 

The proper auspices for such correspond- 
ence courses would need the careful study 
of the Training Board. It seems fairly 
obvious that correspondence courses could 
be offered by library schools if proper at- 
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tention were paid to developing the best 
methods of instruction and if follow-up 
work and practice could be properly lined 
up with it. It seems equally obvious 
that all the schools should not be ex- 
pected to offer a full line of correspond- 
ence courses. In any case, courses offered 
should be subject to the approval of the 
Training Board. Tentatively, I would sug- 
gest that such schools as are willing to do 
so be asked by the Board to offer corre- 
spondence courses in certain subjects in 
which they are perhaps already specializing 
and in which they are likely, because of 
their specially skilled instructors, to be most 
successful. It is possible, on the other 
hand, that the correspondence courses 
should be given by specially trained instruc- 
tors attached to the staff of the Training 
Board itself. 

On the whole, however, my conception 
of the Training Board is that its function 
should be confined to examining, approv- 
ing and certifying; that it should not be 
primarily an instructional agency. Never- 
theless, it should be constantly pointing out 
where new training facilities are needed, 
where additional courses should be given. 
Its central position in the system and its 
representative character should make it 
easy for the proposed Board to coordinate, 
extend and standardize agencies of all kinds 
offering training for library work. We 
would look to it largely for the initiation 
and promotion of plans for extension train- 
ing, for effecting a closer cooperation be- 
tween the schools, and for discovering and 
developing skilled instructors in library sub- 
jects. 

Perhaps it would be well to explain that 
when I use the word standardize I do not 
mean thereby that everything touched is to 
be forced into the same mold. Far from 
it. In the first place, there would be no 
compulsion at all, any more than there is 
pressure now for a library school to meet the 
minimum standards and become an accred- 
ited school. All would be free, moreover, 
to go as much farther as they wish, to 
raise standards of admission, to lengthen 
courses, to specialize, etc.; but if they wish 
their work to receive credit toward A. L. A. 
Training Board certificates, they must meet 
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the minimum standards set up. And so 
with all other training agencies. A gradu- 
ate of an approved school or a training class 
would get whatever certificate or diploma the 
school sees fit to bestow upon him. In ad- 
dition, if he desires and meets all condi- 
tions, he could have the appropriate Train- 
ing Board certificate, which would lead 
after a period of successful experience in 
definite kinds of professional work to 
higher and eventually to the highest certifi- 
cate. Graduates of the best schools would 
continue to be sought after as now. The 
possession of a certificate would not be a 
badge of superiority as much as a guarantee 
against gross incompetency. The same is 
true, of course; of library school diplomas 
and degrees even now. 

Bear in mind, then, that we do not pro- 
pose an autocratic agency arbitrarily setting 
up standards and attempting to force them 
on schools and public authorities against 
their will. The board proposed would be 
a representative body of practical librarians 
whose duty it would be to translate into 
concrete definitions and standards the best 
thought and experience in all matters of 
training for library service, to insure a reas- 
onable degree of competency in the product 
of various kinds of training agencies, to 
protect libraries everywhere from inade- 
quately trained and incompetent persons, to 
raise standards as rapidly as conditions 
permit, to promote the establishment of 
training agencies in sections of the Country 
where they are needed and in all sections 
of the country for grades of service unpro- 
vided for under the present planless scheme 
of professional training. 

It goes without saying that everyone now 
in library service would receive certificates, 
if they applied for them, corresponding to 
the grade of work in which they are now 
successfully engaged, with due regard to 
general fitness and training. This would 
take a little time, but need not be a serious 
obstacle; and fear on the part of library 
workers that they personally might not be 
rated high enough should not be allowed to 
determine their attitude toward certifica- 
tion. Any board would adopt a liberal policy 
toward all now in the service. Original 
certificates would probably be based prima- 
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rily on the nature of positions now held. 
A person who is doing good work will re- 
ceive recognition and have a better chance 
to improve his position. Only those who 
fail conspicuously to measure up to the 
size of their present post need fear the 
results of impartial grading and certifica- 
tion. 

I anticipate that some will say, “Fine 
idea, something of that sort must be done 
sometime, but let’s not be in any hurry.” 
Certainly, we must not act on impulse; we 
want to think about it, think hard and 
discuss it; and then if the balance of opin- 
ion is in favor of some such plan, let us 
act. It’s folly to think we'll wait until 
no one opposes the idea. The forward- 
looking members of the profession, those 
who have vision, though they are not vis- 
ionaries, already see the necessity of some 
such step. Certification is even now a 
fact for certain classes of librarians in 
more than one state. Ten years from now, 
if we work hard enough, a little progress 
will have been made here and there in the 
way of getting certification by state law, 
but most of us will not live to see a satis- 
factory system on the statute books of half 
the states. But even if by some act of 
magic every state could be moved to adopt 
a reasonable system of certification shortly, 
we would certainly be worse off in some 
respects than now. In the first place, we 
should probably have forty-eight different 
systems. The schools, I anticipate, would 
have to offer technical courses on the laws 
and regulations governing employment of 
librarians! Your New Jersey certificate 
would not be good in Pennsylvania, and so 
on, unless perchance interstate comity be- 
comes vastly more fashionable than it has 
ever been with respect to all other matters, 
including the practice of other professions. 
The freedom with which librarians have 
been accustomed to move from one state or 
city to another is a precious asset, not only 
to the individual but to the progress of li- 
brary service as well. Even if an unwonted 
degree of interstate reciprocity in the rec- 
ognition of certificates should follow our as- 
sumed system of state certification, inevi- 
table variations in grades would tend to 
check our present freedom of movement. 
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For still other reasons even the most 
ideal system of state certification would fail 
to meet the needs fully. State certifica- 
tion could apply only to libraries supported 
by public funds. An A. L. A. Training 
Board could cover the entire field of li- 
brary service, if it were found desirable. 
It could, in other words, certify for busi- 
ness libraries and libraries of many special 
types which fall principally or altogether 
outside the class of publicly supported in- 
stitutions. 

If we desire a simple system of certifi- 
cation for the whole country; if we hope 
for a consistent, uniform system of cer- 
tification under the control of the profes- 
sion, there is only one way to get it. There 
is an old proverb which warns that if you 
want a thing done right, do it yourself. Let 
me commend this to the American Library 
Association in the matter of certification. 

It is safe to predict that as soon as a sys- 
tem of A. L. A. certification gets under way 
library authorities everywhere will begin 
to accept our standards and provide by law 
that an A. L. A. certificate of a certain 
grade shall be a prerequisite for employ- 
ment in a given post. Already a few states 
require certificates of high school librarians. 
Would it not be relatively easy to persuade 
all progressive states to require high school 
librarians to have the special school certifi- 
cate of the A. L. A. Training Board? And 
where states as a whole are backward would 
not individual progressive schools uncon- 
sciously fall in line and demand certified 
librarians? There is nothing in the plan 
to prevent any public library, state library 
commission or education department from 
requiring more than the A. L. A. Training 
Board certificate. They could, if they saw 
fit, have their own system of certification 
in addition. Perhaps a few would find it 
advisable to do so, but I feel confident 
the great majority would prefer to fall in 
line and rely wholly on the Training Board 
certificates. 

Frankly, I cannot help being enthusiastic 
about the effect of country-wide certifica- 
tion on the demand for technical and profes- 
sional training. It will give the individual 
definite professional objectives toward 
which to strive; it will give library au- 


thorities much needed guidance in selecting 
and appointing employees; it will furnish 
a basis for gradation of salaries and pro 
motion from grade to grade; it will help to 
solve the problem of civil service, because 
many states and cities will prefer to accept 
A. L. A. certificates rather than to set up 
their own tests of fitness; it will help to pu: 
library work on a professional plane in the 
eyes of the public; it will be a very positiy. 
aid in securing better salaries. 

The proposed board will be able to 
strengthen and extend training facilities 
particularly for the benefit of the smal! pul 
lic libraries now so much in need of a yx 
sonnel trained for that special and mos 
important work. Many incidental advan 
tages will occur to everyone. A very im 
portant by-product should result from the 
necessity the Board would probably be 
under of maintaining a list of libraries of 
different types and sizes in all parts of the 
country approved for practice work. The 
schools have individually done something 
of the sort more or less informally, but 
the board would probably have to carry 
the method much farther. The result would 
naturally be a general effort on the part 
of libraries to raise their standards to 
meet the conditions required by the Board. 

[ am not aware that the members of the 
Association have had the desirability of 
certification before them in such a fashion 
that they could express an opinion on it. 
but I cannot believe there would be any 
serious opposition if the proposal and its 
full significance for the profession and for 
library service were clearly understood. 
Perhaps there may be some who readily 
grant the desirability of a central body to 
supervise and promote training agencies and 
to grade and certify library workers and 
who yet prefer to see it done by govern- 
ment. If established on a national scale, 
as every important consideration demands, 
the natural agency of the Federal govern 
ment to undertake it would be the Library 
of Congress, but we doubt whether the 
national library would be willing to assume 
this function and we doubt stil! more 
whether libraries and educational institu- 
tions would cooperate as fully with any 
governmental agency having no authority 
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to command, as with a board operating 
under the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association, democratically selected 
and in close touch with professional needs 
and opinions. 

Other professional organizations have 
taken a leading part in standardization and 
extension of training. Such activity is not 
only a public service, but is good business 
as well. The American Bankers’ Association, 
for example, fosters a system of education 
in the theory and practice of banking, main- 
taining standards of training by means 
of official examinations and the issuance of 
certificates. This work is in charge of an 
educational director, under the general man- 
agement of a board of regents. Systematic 
courses of study, including correspondence 
courses, are available to those who meet 
a prescribed standard of education and 
banking experience and these courses lead 
to standard certificates. 

The war has given a tremendous impetus 
to the use of books and libraries for voca- 
tional training. Should not the library pro- 
fession grasp the opportunity to set a splen- 
did example of a vocational group fully and 
efficiently organized for the technical train- 
ing and certification of its members of every 
grade? 

As is well known, the British Library 
Association, through its Education Com- 
mittee, has long maintained a system of 
professional examinations and certificates, 
and library authorities base their promo- 
tions and salary increases on these certifi- 
cates. Many of you are doubtless more 
familiar with this system than I am. I 
understand that there is dissatisfaction, not 
with the system of certification, but because 
it is generally felt that the examinations 
based on the syllabus put out by the Edu- 
cation Committee are not enough. There 
is serious need of training facilities such 
as our library schools, training classes 
and summer schools to prepare candidates 
for these examinations. Most of those who 
take the examinations are self-prepared by 
the help of the syllabus and correspondence 
courses. The inspiration and insight im- 
parted by competent instructors, the per- 
sonal relations of students with each other 
—these and other tremendous advantages 
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inhere in class room instruction, but it 
should be possible for us to supplement our 
schools with something analogous to the 
Library Association’s syllabus and corre- 
spondence courses. “The Syllabus ... ,” 
says one recent critic, “is a fairly compre- 
hensive one, and if crowded in some sec- 
tions, is clear and straightforward, and any 
assistant possessed of interest in his or her 
work and an average amount of common- 
sense would do well, instead of sitting down 
and bewailing the lack of library schools, 
to work carefully through that Syllabus, 
subject by subject, sit for the examinations, 
and by so doing acquire a_ serviceable 
weapon for future use.” 

One very important practical question | 
have not touched upon, namely the financial 
support of a training board. I have not even 
attempted to estimate the amount of money 
required in the beginning. If the library 
profession is ready for such a step, I have 
little doubt that a way can be found to put 
it into effect. A graduated scale of fees 
might be charged for certificates, corpor- 
ate membership fees in the Association, or 
similar sources of income could be used. 
It is also possible that some support could 
be secured from general educational agen- 
cies. The problem of financial support is 
far less important at this juncture than the 
moral support of all the progressive and 
forward-looking elements in the profession. 
If we really want to do this thing it can be 
done. 

In this brief sketch I cannot, of course, 
go into details as to organization or func- 
tions of the proposed board. It would be 
the business of the board to work out de- 
tails with the aid of all the talent and wis- 
dom the members of this Association pos- 
sess, which is surely ample for the task. 
The big outstanding facts I want to leave 
with you. I want you to think about them 
and discuss them and in some way record 
your best judgment as to the feasibility and 
desirability of taking this most essential 
step in planning for library development. 


“We judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing while others judge us by 
what we have already done.” 
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For a number of years our entire educa- 
tional system has been under fire. The 
universities, the professional colleges, the 
public, commercial and vocational schools 
have each been the object of criticism. 
The outstanding feature of this criticism 
has been the fact that the critics have in- 
variably been those whose belief in these 
institutions has been most profound, men 
and women of position and experience, and 
not wont to speak lightly. Witness, for 
example, John Dewey, Charles W. Eliot, 
Madame Montessori. The tendency has 
been not merely toward criticism; it has 
been rather toward constructive suggestion 
to meet the condition against which com- 
plaint has been directed. The result has 
been an orderly progress amounting to 
little short of a revolution. Think for a 
moment of the more important changes 
that have taken place in our public schools 
during the period of our own lives—the 
more complete <ealization of the place 
of the school in society, the emphasis on 
preparation for life as well as for more 
complete living, the widespread introduc- 
tion of vocational education, the elective 
system, classes for defective and excep- 
tional children, the Montessori method, the 
Gary system, the junior high schools. The 
complete list is surprisingly long. It 
should be noted, however, that if our edu- 
cational aims and curricula have been revo- 
lutionized that this has not been because 
educators or critics of the schools are 
revolutionists. 

The library schools in their turn have 
come in for their share of criticism. This 
criticism though extending over a definite 
period has not been followed by similarly 
extensive constructive results. Perhaps 
this has been due to the hesitancy to depart 
from existing practice so dominant a 
characteristic of modern librarianship. 
Conformity to convention forms so large 
a part of library method that a widespread 
tendency prevails ‘to discountenance de- 
parture from established rule. We forget 
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too frequently that library science is still 
in the stage of experiment and that the 
best interests of American librarianship can 
be served by inducing in all librarians a 
wholesome attitude of open-mindedness and 
an unwillingness to accept any method as 
the only method, as final or as beyond im- 
provement, and further by welcoming con- 
structivé suggestion, and further scientific 
research. 

Similarly it should be remembered that 
the library school of today is a product of 
the present generation, that it is new, and 
that, good as it is, the way of the wor! 
is through evolution toward perfection. 
Only very rarely are man-made things be- 
yond improvement. It would follow, 
therefore, that those who are charged with 
the conduct of these schools should aim 
continually, subject only to limitations en- 
titled by actual conditions, toward the 
progressive improvement of these schools. 

Furthermore, as members of a profes- 
sion in which we all take pride, and as 
members of society, each of us is under 
certain obligations to those about him. 
This responsibility is in proportion to our 
ability to influence the condition of others. 
The president of the American Library 
Association, for example, is under greater 
responsibilities than is the indivdual mem- 
ber. What he gains in honor and in po- 
sition is counteracted by the limitations on 
his personal conduct, and the more than 
commensurate increase in his obligation 
to improve and advance the condition of 
those about him. The social responsi- 
bility of the head of a library is greater 
than is that of a cataloger or a minor 
clerk. Similarly the social and educa- 
tional responsibility of the library school 
director is greater than that of the in- 
structor and greater still than that of the 
student. The evasion of this responsibil- 
ity is moral turpitude toward the welfare 
of the group. It is sheer cowardice and 
has no excuse. 

It is quite common today to bewail the 
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condition of libraries and of librarianship. 
It is not necessary to point to the legal 
maxim—‘“He who condones an abuse cre- 
ates the abuse.” Over and over we have 
all heard it said that the librarian today 
is not the equal of his predecessor. [ 
neither endorse nor dispute this view, but 
if it can be said, as it is, by public librarians 
and heads of library commissions whose 
views we respect, who universally favor 
the employment of and are in continued 
contact with the library school graduate, 
it does not speak creditably of the library 
schools. Only the other day the director 
of a state library commission told me of 
the large number of well-paying positions 
which the commission was finding great 
difficulty in filling. Yet the schools are 
turning out several hundred graduates 
every year, and the number of persons 
entering the profession each year is much 
greater than the number of new positions 
created. And the head of the alumni as- 
sociation of one of the library schools, 
although most loyal in his attachment to 
this school, told me not long ago of the 
decline in the quality of the teaching per- 
sonnel and of the effort being made to im- 
prove this condition. I need not allude 
to the widespread aversion in special li- 
braries toward the employment of library 
school graduates, except for such positions 
as cataloger, and the preference of prac- 
tical business men to employ those who 
have not had library school training. All 
this does not indicate a healthy condi- 
tion of the library schools. 

The library school is a technical school. 
The training which it offers is a form of 
vocational education. The outstanding 
fault of the library school, as indeed it is 
of most vocational education, is the stress 
it lays on technique. It emphasizes con- 
tinually technique over method. Now 
technique is nothing else than method 
crystallized. It is the way of dealing with 
past situations and conditions. It knows 
nothing of the way of dealing with novel 
situations, with new conditions or experi- 
ences. It is the watch-spring all wound 
up, not the brain that knows when or how 
to wind. The emphasis is thus continually 
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on memory, since to the technician memory 
is more essential than the ability to cop: 
with new situations. Yet it is the latter 
faculty which we should try to develo; 
The end of all library science, as of al! 
education, should be the development of 
character not of mere skill. 

Library work has developed to such an 
extent that.there appears to be little demand 
for originality on the part of the new worker. 
The methods of classification in existing 
libraries, for example, are fixed, as are 
also their methods of cataloging. On most 
problems practice has been standardized and 
the new worker is invariably asked to fo! 
low rather than to create. But this should 
not blind us to the need of teaching the 
student to be self-dependent, to think fo: 
himself and to be able to solve new prob 
lems when these are encountered. A prob- 
lem frequently met in the newly organized 
special library is that of preparing a special 
classification that will best meet the needs 
of the particular library. The capable, ex- 
perienced special librarian is invariably of 
the opinion that a special classification is 
essential to the best functioning of th: 
library. The writer’s experience has heen 
that few library school graduates know how 
to prepare such classification and this ob- 
servation is confirmed by inquiry from 
other special librarians. Where standard 
methods, such as the Dewey, are adopted. 
the library school graduate appears at a 
loss to make necessary expansions. Scien- 
tific classification is cast to the winds and 
a method of patchwork is resorted to, fo! 
lowed by consequent patching of patches. 
Instances might be enumerated galore, but 
the necessity of politeness prevents specific 
mention of cases encountered. 

It should be noted also that the place of 
specific subjects in any curriculum is predi- 
cated by their value. They may be adopted 
as disciplinary subjects, as we teach algebra 
and geometry in the secondary schools. 
They may be adopted for their informa- 
tional value. Or they may be subjects in- 
volving skill of performance. Of these three. 
those involving skill of performance un- 
doubtedly cover a major part of the sub- 
jects taught in the library school, since li- 
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brary work is largely an occupation involv- 
ing skill of performance. The special 
danger of such subjects is that they tend 
to become performed mechanically thereby 
restricting independent thought. The ac- 
complishment tends to become an end in 
itself. Cataloging may be cited as an ex- 
ample. How frequently do we hear the 
fact bemoaned that trained catalogers cen- 
ter their attention so much on commas and 
periods and use so little grey matter. How 
mechanically is reference work carried on 


in certain libraries. “Look in the catalog 
under X..... It is not under X? Well, then 
look under Y....You haven't found it 


under Y? Well, then I'm sorry we haven't 
it in the library.” Never a thought that a 
catalog is but one means toward informa- 
tion-getting.. Yet we call this reference 
work in many of our large public libraries 
The library school must, to be sure, insti! 
a knowledge of subject, facility in tech- 
nique, familiarity with library resources. 
Should this be all? If the aim is to make 
men and women self-dependent, capable of 
solving their problems for themselves, 
should we not aim to turn out more than 
merely efficient technicians? If library 
science is to mean only dogmatic inculca 
tion of mechanic efficiency, or technique 
alone, then it is repressive of originality; 
it does not develop that character which 
is the result of self-motivation, of self- 
discipline. It is in short not educative 
Herein is our great weakness. We must 
not teach library science as if it were fixed 
doctrine incapable of change or of im- 
provement. If we are to develop resource- 
ful, self-reliant, wide-awake librarians, we 
must train in thorough, careful, alert habits 
of thought. The discipline gained by exer 
cise of thought is much to be preferred to 
that gained from exercise of memory. Li- 
brary school training should be training 
for disciplined thinking. | We must encour- 
age differences of opinion; only that wil! 
test our strength and our weakness. 

Let me emphasize another point. I have 
stated that the library school is a technical 
school. It is also in a class with the gradu- 
ate school. It should be realized that those 
who undertake library school training re 
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gard such training as final. Only in rare 
cases does the individual pursue educational! 
courses after graduation from a library 
school. This should help to bring out the 
importance of the library schools. It 
should also bring out the need of fairly 
high entrance requirements, higher than 
those existing in many cases today. 

The courses given are in many cases cap- 
able of improvement. The courses de- 
signed to prepare for special library work 
may be cited as an example. Invariably 
these are lecture courses by various special! 
librarians in the neighborhood of the school 
Indeed in one of the local library schools 
organized in 1917 the entire curriculum 
consisted of but a single course and the 
method of teaching was through lectures by 
individuals of more or less ability. Cap 
able and efficient as are the lecturers, these 
courses cannot be said to be successful. 
They cannot but tend to confuse the stud 
ent. Those who know special libraries in- 
timately know that practice in few of them 
is alike; indeed their very strength lies 
frequently in their dissimilarities. Such 
lecture courses cannot help but give a hazy 
picture of an increasingly important field 
of endeavor. They are like Cook’s tours. 
or sight-seeing trips; the firms are reliable 
enough, but who will say that you can 
know Paris, understand its ways and its 
people by stopping there for a day, let 
alone seeing New York in three hours. 
Women’s shoes are frequently made to fit 
the eye and not the foot. Our courses, 
however, should not be designed for ap- 
pearance only. Catch-fly methods may be 
efficient for flies; they cannot honestly de 
serve the name of education, much less 
the dignity of classification as scholarship 
or science. 

Improvement in the quality of the 
teachers should go hand in hand with 
improvement in the courses. There is an 
altogether too strong feeling among library 
school graduates of the possibility, as of 
the need, of improving the personnel oi 
the teaching staff. The influence of th: 
school cannot be greater than the influ 
ence of its teachers. The personality of 
the teacher invariably transcends the power 
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of book learning. It will be admitted that 
it takes character above everything else 
to make character. No influence can be 
greater than the inspiration of the 
teacher working in the heart of the pupil. 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab has well stated 
that “The best soldier of the common good 
is not necessarily the one who performs 
the most brilliant exploit. He is the one 
who goes furthest in inspiring the whole 
gang to do its best.” 

Before any extensive improvement in the 
schools can be hoped for, the difficulties 
enumerated should be remedied. Gradual 
elimination of low requirements for entrance, 
with ultimate standardization of courses 
and methods as far as possible, will produce 
a healthier condition of the schools which 
will be reflected in higher professional stan- 
dards, improved personnel, better salaries. 
Attention has been céntered on the upgrad- 
ing of librarians in rural communities. Up- 
grading of the library school is no less es- 
sential. When one school admits students 
who are no more than high school gradu- 
ates or possess the equivalent of a high 
school education, and another sets as a min- 
imum graduation from an approved uni- 
versity or institution of collegiate rank, and 
both send out graduates for the same kind 
of work, it is at once seen that wide up- 
grading is possible. In few fields is the 
need of education, information, knowledge 
and experience so great as in library work. 
Yet the spectacle of the high school gradu- 
ate, with a two year library school course, 
turned out as the librarian efficient to guide 
and advise a modern library clientéle must be 
sufficient to drive from our halls all but 
readers of the latest fiction and Johnnies 
of the seven-day book. Less emphasis 
should be placed on technique and more on 
method., The problem method of teaching 
should be favored over the dry lecture 
method. Every method should be made to 
incite thought process, to develop charac- 
ter, and not merely to strengthen memory 
and mechanical performance. Let us re- 
member the words of John Dewey, one of 
the great educators of modern times: “To 
find out to make use of knowledge when it is 
needed is the true end of the acquisition of 
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information in the school, not the informa- 
tion itself.” Conventional methods of 
teaching leading to an attitude of docility, 
and abject obedience should be abandoned. 
The truth is no invalid; no fear need be 
entertained that it may be roughly handled. 
Furthermore, every effort should be made 
by both those concerned with the direction 
of the library schools and librarians, 
whether school graduates or not, to dis- 
countenance the formation of new schools 
of lower standards than those now prevail- 
ing. The formation of such schools must 
inevitably tend to harm the standards of 
the entire profession. I have already al- 
luded to one such school. Ina recent issue 
of the Lisrary JouRNAL appears an an- 
nouncement of a summer course or courses 
in library work to be given by an indi- 
vidual whose qualifications must be open 
to serious question. Yet the course is an- 
nounced as designed for those without prev- 
ious library training, manifestly persons in 
greater need of effective and inspiring 
teaching. Such a situation should not be 
tolerated. Desire of publicity is in itself 
no justification for the institution of any 
course. The welfare of the student should 
be the prime consideration. Some sort of 
association of existing library schools 
should be formed, the aim of which should 
be improvement in teaching staffs, curri- 
cula, standards and position, and which 
should also by direct or indirect pressure 
see that schools below par are not started 
or are discontinued in the interests of libra- 
rianship. Endorsement of schools of ap- 
proved standing, certification of approved 
schools, may offer the way out. 

In my writings and on various occasions 
I have indicated that the tendency in Ameri- 
can librarianship is more and more in the 
direction of specialization and the forma- 
tion of special libraries. This, I believe, is 
a natural process of evolution which in the 
case of business institutions is frequently 
hastened by the inability of the public libra- 
ries to meet required needs. In the 
public libraries the trend toward cen- 
tralization of collections and forma- 
tion of special divisions in charge 
of a specialist is being practiced on an ever 
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larger scale. Such departments as fine arts, 
music, economics, technology, science, rare 
books and manuscripts, current periodicals 
and newspapers, and children’s divisions are 
quite common in most of the larger city 
libraries. I need not say a word as to 
the advantages to be gained by such a 
policy. The fact is that it is considered 
in line with efficient administration. As soon 
as a library is large enough, the special 
division is invariably inaugurated. Even in 
the small towns the tendency toward spec- 
ialization is evident. Useless collections 
are being dispensed with and only such 
books are purchased as will be of direct 
use in the town. A shoe town aims to have 
a shoe library; a furniture city concentrates 
on furniture. In the field of medicine, law, 
finance, agriculture, industry and commerce 
the special library is growing as it never 
has. My own verified lists would indicate 
that the number of special libraries in the 
United States has within the last three 
years increased about fifty per cent. 

All this points to the ultimate disintegra- 
tion of the public library into a group of 
efficiently functioning special divisions in 
charge of highly trained specialists. More- 
over, I need not point out that the greatest 
development in modern library work still 
lies before us. The business man is just 
beginning to catch on. I look forward to 
seeing the almost universal adoption of the 
library into modern business. It is in line 
with the emphasis being placed on science, 
on improved methods, on training and edu- 
cation of employees in industrial ways and 
technical methods. In the May issue of 
Special Libraries Dr. Arthur D. Little, 
President of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers and one of our great 
chemists, states of laboratories and indus- 
trial research: “These laboratories should 
each be developed around a special library, 
the business of which should be to collect, 
compile and classify in a way to make in- 
stantly available every scrap of information 
bearing upon the materials, products and 
requirements of the industry concerned. 
Modern progress can no longer depend 
upon accidental discoveries. Each advance 
in industrial science must be studied, or- 
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ganized and fought like a military cam 
paign. . .. I regard the special library as 
not merely the heart, but the arterial system 
as well, of any adequately organized re- 
search laboratory.” 

In 1913 Miss Plummer wrote: “Within 
the last ten years the demands made upon 
the library schools have increased in num- 
ber and in complexity. Specialization in li- 
braries has begun and so taken hold of the 
imagination of those in commercial manu 
facturing concerns that the largest of them 
are organizing and reorganizing and calling 
for trained or experienced librarians to 
manage them. The schools cannot give the 
specific training for such work, and can sup- 
ply only graduates with a technical library 
training and general education, whereas, to 
make the most of such libraries, a scien- 
tific specialist is needed. Professional |i 
braries, those of medical,law and theological 
institutions, and libraries of applied science, 
are in the same cases. The schools are 
called upon for a highly differentiated prod- 
uct and do not have it to offer. In other 
words, more training and that specialized. 
is needed.” And again: “The immens: 
and rapid increase of libraries, the ex- 
tension of the library field to cover the 
work of State Library Commissions, libra- 
ries in schools, grade, high, and normal, 
rural and county libraries, libraries in state 
institutions, and the sudden rise of munici- 
pal and legislative reference libraries, and 
commercial and technological libraries, cal! 
for a well-considered and far-sighted scheme 
of training beyond anything that is now of- 
fered.” 

The need of training for librarianship 
will be greater than before. More import- 
ant than all will be the need of library 
school training for special library work. It 
is an important field which lies before 
us and to which the schools should give 
their attention. 

In the February issue of the Liprary 
JournaL (p. 134) Instructor suggests that 
“a tentative schedule of work by an experi- 
enced librarian might result in better 
trained library workers” and requests that 
the writer and other critics of the schools 
offer such a schedule “as changing times 
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suggest.” I think this shows a realization 
that different times entail different needs 
and that the schools have lost touch. It in- 
dicates the openmindedness of the pro- 
gressive library instructor who, it is hoped, 
will find her way more and more into 
the library schools. Such an attitude in- 
dicates a desire to overcome and not to sub- 
mit to difficulty; it argues well for the 
future. 

Yet it will be seen that I have not sug- 
gested any such schedule. Indeed it is an 
impossibility. When the wide disparity in 
present requirements, methods and condi- 
tions in the library schools is considered, 
to suggest a single program for all to 
adopt and which will be equally applicable 
to all is asking for a nostrum. A shoe that 
is made for a man’s foot will drag on the 
foot of a child or a growing boy. Be- 
fore any program can be _ suggested, 
more fundamental changes must be 
made. No bed can be made on which 
all the schools will sleep in comfort 
and awake in joy. If the bed is designed 
for the dwarf, the giant will find his feet 
protruding over the edge. If the bed is 
designed for the giant, the dwarf will be 
lost. 

I realize fully and am in sympathy with 
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the introduction of courses in sociology and 
economics. In my service in university, 
public and special libraries, I have been 
convinced that such courses are not only 
essential but that they frequently determine 
the success of the worker. But the mere 
introduction of these courses will not give 
the desired relief. It is a method of patch- 
work, a makeshift. The library schools 
should be beyond the need of a “crazy 
quilt.” I suggest to library instructors that 
to secure the improvement needed that a 
committee of instructors, experienced |i- 
brarians from both public and special fields. 
with one or twe educators be appointed and 
that this committee be charged with the 
drafting of an approved program of stud- 
ies, that a syllabus be prepared in accord- 
ance with this which shall be designed to 
meet present needs, and that such other 
decisions and recommendations be made as 
seem most advisable. To such a commit- 
tee a tentative suggested schedule can be 
submitted. May I suggest in conclusion 
that what the best, the wisest and most 
experienced librarian wants in training for 
his best assistant be made the community 
want for all librarians. Any other idea! 
is narrow; its adoption is harmful to the 
best interests of American librarianship. 


THE TRAINING OF PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS 


By Emma V. Batowtn, Brooklyn Public Library 


\s an outgrowth of the Asbury Park 
conference, there is reason to expect that 
a plan for the certification of librarians, fol- 
lowing closely the suggestions made by Dr. 
Williamson, will be adopted. 

If we understand the plan aright, the effort 
will be to bring up the standard of. all 
training to at least the level of that given 
in the existing one-year schools, even 
though ample provision is made for a grad- 
ual accumulation of credits which will not 
necessitate, in every case, a year in resi- 
dence at an accredited school. Dr. William- 
son appears to have taken every contingency 
into account, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the Committee to which it has been 


referred may find it feasible to put the plan 
—in part at least—into early operation. 

The establishment of a standard by the 
profession to make clear to the public what 
we ourselves consider to be the proper 
qualifications of those who bear the title “li- 
brarian” is imperative if we hope to gain 
for librarians the kind of salaries we believe 
their work merits. So long as everybod\ 
who does work of any sort in a library may 
style themselves “librarians” we cannot ex 
pect the public to differentiate or to recog 
nize the value of training or experience. 

It rests with us to exalt our own calling 
and to see to it that a high standard is 
Set. 
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The development of the plan of cer- 
tification will not only increase the demand 
for training of the character of that now 
being given, but the demand for higher 
training which has recently been voiced in 
many quarters will become more insistent. 
Of what that higher training shall consist 
will depend upon our conception of the 
place and importance of the library and the 
librarian. 

We affirm that “the public library is an 
integral part of public education.” [If it is 
so in fact as well as in theory the higher 
training of librarians must be such as will 
prepare them to take their place among 
the educators of the country, and to make a 
contribution to the general scheme of edu- 
cation which will be a positive and a defin- 
ite one. It is not enough that it should be 
thus acclaimed by us; the great body of 
educators must acknowledge and appreci 
ate the peculiar and important contribution 
of the library to education. 

We must admit that we have not ye" 
gained this recognition. And, what is eve: 
more serious, there appear to be many li 
brarians who do not believe that the work of 
the librarian closely parallels that of the 
teacher, or that the chief librarian of a 
community should be recognized as per 
forming a public service equal to that of th 
superintendent of schools. 

It is reassuring to note that«there are a 
few instances in which public librarians ar: 
so recognized by their communities and 
given an equal compensation. It is also 
true, that some college and university li 
brarians are ranked on the faculty as pro 
fessors. 

The burden of proof rests with us. |i 
we, individually or collectively, have failed 
to attain this recognition, is it perhaps be- 
cause our conception of our work and the 
character of our service has in some way 
fallen below what our colleagues expected 
of us a quarter of a century ago? 


The first thing necessary is to attract to 
our schools the right sort of men and 
women. Those who have the kind of nat- 
ural endowment we need for our future li 
brarians will, in this day of abundant op 


portunity, undoubtedly prepare to enter 
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some profession. It is our duty to strive 
to attract them to our own. 

There seems to be a tendency to con 
sider the problem of professional training 
for librarianship as in some respects differ 
ent from that of other professions. Sinc« 
we have so much more recently entered the 
lists, there is much which we can learn 
from their experience. To depart widely 
from the standards of admission and th 
length and character of training which are 
being adopted by other professions may 
render our calling less attractive to the 
student body from which our ranks must 
be recruited. 

That some change in our present stan- 
dard is desirable is indicated by a com 
parison of the indefinite and somewhat 
apologetic tone of the following announce- 
ment of one of our leading library schools 
with that of another professional school 01 
high rank. 

The announcement of the library schoo! 
reads: 

“The instruction in the first or junior 
year covers the generally accepted methods 
and practices in l'brary work; students who 
complete this year’s work are prepared to 
accept positions in library service . . . One 
or two years’ training will not take the place 
of years of experience, but they will make 
the student more adaptable and his general 
library service more intelligent.” 

That of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is as follows: 

“Its primary purpose is to afford students 
such a combination of general scientific and 
professional training as will fit them to tak« 
leading positions as engineers, scientific ex- 
perts and teachers and investigators of sci 
ence.” The record of the graduates of this 
school is the proof that it fulfills its pun 
pose. The thoroughness and comprehens 
iveness of its training are recognized not 
only by engineers but by the public genet 
ally. 

The Library School in question is a part of 
a university which offers many opportunities 
for professonal training. The admission to 
the library school is placed upon a higher 
plane than is that of other schools but it 
is a question whether the library course 
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rendered more attractive by this fact or 
suffers by comparison. An equal length of 
time spent in preparation for any other pro- 
fession in this university would appear 
more certain of results, and entitles the 
student to the higher university degree. 

We must view our requirements not 
alone from our own standpoint but must 
consider them also from that of the appeal 
to the prospective student. 

The field of knowledge is constantly be- 
ing extended by research and no man can 
make an intensive study of more than a 
few subjects. We cannot expect therefore 
that a librarian will be an exception to the 
rule. But it is because we know that h 
meets life at so many different angles and 
recognize the dangers of superficiality in 
his work that we desire to impose a super- 
structure of librarianship upon the broad- 
est possible foundation. The only diffi- 
culty with this plan in the future is that 
there may lurk in it a danger that the li- 
brary profession may become an asylum— 
as it will—for those who have failed to 
gain success in some other calling. 

Dr. Richardson has reminded us that li- 
brary science is something more than a 
phrase—and that library economy is no 
more library science, than is dye-making 
chemistry. 

Surely the study of a science that deals 
with the records of man’s thought through 
the ages, and with the means by which 
that thought has been communicated and 
disseminated, can not fail to contribute as 
much to a student’s personal culture and 
education as would any academic train- 
ing. 

Rudyard Kipling was not a sailor by 
profession and yet those who go down to 
the sea in ships have marvelled at the 
knowledge and insight which enabled him 
to write “The ship which found herself.” 
In the same way engineers, and soldiers, 
have found that he touched their callings 
at their very heart. In some way, without 
a complete mastering of their technique, he 
has been able not only to speak their lan- 
guage but he has caught and interpreted 
their spirit. 
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It is something of that sort which the 
librarian must be able to do for each of 
the groups of specialists with whom he 
comes in contact. He must catch the spirit 
of their calling and feel a sympathetic 
interest in their work. It is the sort of 
knowledge which will make this to some 
degree, at least, possible, which ought to 
form the major part of the librarian’s train- 
ing, for he aims to become a “specialist in 
adapting the book to the human need.” 

It is his ability to do this which entitles 
him to a claim to recognition of his work 
as professional. 

The other things which his training must 
include are the means by which his purpose 
is accomplished but they are by no means 
inconsiderable in themselves. 

The accumulation, housing, and distribu- 
tion of a great collection of books involve 
operations which correspond in many par- 
ticulars to the operations of commercial es- 
tablishments. The student may gain much 
in his study of library economy by a com- 
parison, and should be trained to check 
library practice by that which by the more 
absolute tests of business life has been 
demonstrated to “pay.” 

The school for advanced training should 
not be content to teach only what is already 
known. It should “consider itself bereft of 
half its glory unless it continually makes ad- 
ditions to existing knowledge.” The value of 
its contributions will depend in large meas- 
ure upon the caliber of its faculty, which 
must include those who have delved deeply 
into their special fields and are able to 
stimulate the ambitious student and give him 
wise guidance and helpful encouragement. 

A few years ago Dr. Richardson, in out- 
lining the work of the Library Institute. 
pointed out a number of fields which would 
well repay research, and there are many 
other possibilities of investigation. 

Library science is developing as we ac- 
cumulate a knowledge of all that pertains 
to the making and use of books by sys- 
tematic observation and experiment. The 
higher schools for the training of librarians 
will foster its development and embody the 
knowledge thus gained in their instruction. 
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THE EDUCATION OF LIBRARIANS: — A FANTASY 


By Frorence M. Craic, Cataloger, Li brary of Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Tue library and the librarian are uni- 
versally recognized as indispensable factors 
in modern civilization. It naturally fol- 
lows that the education of the librarian is 
a problem of much importance. Unfor- 
tunately the majority of people to-day do 
not realize that library work requires any 
sort of special or professional training. It 
is only as the professionally trained libra- 
rians prove by their work the value and ne- 
cessity of such training and unitedly demand 
living wages that the public will give 
library service its due recognition. 

As one who studied in a library school 
for two years and who has been putting her 
learning into practice for about the same 
length of time, I should like to express 
some of my thoughts upon the subject of the 
education of librarians. 

The first question is that of previous 
training. If librarianship is to be put on 
a professional basis, library schools must 
require a college degree for admission. If 
standards are to mean anything such a 
requirement is unavoidable. If universities 
and colleges universally included in their 
curricula systematic and technical courses 
of instruction on bibliography, each and 
every student would find it a distinct ad- 
vantage, and library school students could 
then devote more time to othér subjects. 

In addition to the college training, I 
think an apprenticeship of from three to six 
months served in some accredited library 
should be required of every prospective 
student. After such an apprenticeship the 
first few weeks of library school do not 
present such a hopeless tangle and the 
student has a much more intelligent view- 
point. In those three or six months the 
prospective student may discover that he or 
she is not fitted for library work. Surely 
both the student and the school will be 
thankful the discovery was made before 
entering the school. 

The first year is of course spent in get- 
ting the fundamentals of the profession, the 
a bc of book selection, ordering, accession- 
ing, classifying and cataloging. Right here 
I should like to say that the ideal library 


school teacher is one who has had several 
years of actual library experience. The 
teacher with such a background can antici- 
pate the problems that are waiting for the 
young librarians and will be able to guide 
and direct with greater sympathy and under 
standing. With a generous amount of time 
spent in practice work, one year’s training 
ought to fit the student for many of the sub- 
ordinate positions. 

Only those who show particular aptitude 
for the work should be asked to remain for 
the second year. Nurses have to serve a 
probationary period. Why not a similar 
practice in library schools? Surely the stan 
dards of service would be raised thereby. 

In my dream school, specialization would 
be the aim in the second year. For this pur- 
pose a closer affiliation or co-operation be 
tween the various library schools would be 
necessary. Each school would specialize 
along a certain branch of library science, 
e. g., one located in a university library 
might specialize in the teaching of classifi 
cation and cataloging. The second year 
students from the various schools, who de- 
sired advanced training in those subjects, 
would be sent to that school. <A greater 
part of the time should be given to actual 
practical work with ample opportunity for 
discussion of problems and the working out 
of original methods. For at least two 
months the student should work as an actual 
member of the staff. I believe the thesis 
has been practically abolished in library 
schools. If we are to compete with other 
professions, it would be wise to restore the 
practice of thesis writing. The degree 
would necessarily be conferred by the school 
last attended. 

No doubt all this sounds wildly fantastic. 
Possibly such a scheme of specialization 
would be more appropriate for a third year 
of study after a few years of experience. 
At any rate in these days of efficiency li- 
brarians would do well to devise some 
scheme for specialization. The two years’ 
training ought to serve merely as the broad 
foundation on which to build future stories 
of varying worth and splendor. 
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TRAINING FOR THE LIBRARIAN OF A BUSINESS LIBRARY 


OR A BUSINESS BRANCH* 


Tue business librarian is both the em- 
bodied recognition of the practical value 
of libraries and of the expanding ideals of 
business. He is an indication that present 
day business is beginning to recognize that 
personal profit and public service are very 
closely connected. The competent business 
librarian need not renounce his claim to a 
business man’s salary. This would prob- 
ably make his employer think him lacking 
in ambition. He must, however, earn his 
salary by anticipating business ideals as 
well as market conditions and he cannot do 
his work really well unless he believes in 
business as a conserving force in society. 

The first step in suitable training is the 
selection of candidates with suitable per- 
sonality. Many of the traits desirable for 
the business librarian are those desirable 
for any librarian or, indeed, for any 
socially minded citizen. He must have 
foresight and vision; he must know his 
field and be able to organize the material 
he collects; he must be accurate so that 
his firm will not suffer through misinfor- 
mation or be led to inaccurate conclusions 
thru insufficient data. He must be quick 
as well as accurate so that the data needed 
will be available when needed and not the 
day after. He must have business sense 
to enable him to get the viewpoint of those 
for whom he works. 

As the scope of business widens the 
need of more education on the part of the 
business librarian increases. Except in 
individual cases he cannot afford to special- 
ize too much, but he must be well grounded 
in the principles of the social and physical 
sciences. The theory of a few years since 
has now become established business prac- 
tice. Economics (“the dreary science’), 

sociology and psychology have emerged 
from the class-room and the college labora- 
tory and are now doing yeoman service 
in executive office, in shop and in sales 
room. The field of business has become 
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By Frank K. Watter, Vice-director, New York State Library School 


international and essential information is 
no longer confined to the English lan- 
guage. The business librarian cannot af- 
ford to start his work without the train- 
ing which this implies. If his inclination 
leads him to the field of technology he must 
perforce know something of the physics 
and chemistry on which most industria! 
operations are based. There is so much 
specific information he must get after he 
becomes a business librarian that he must 
start with the smallest possible handicap 
of ignorance. 

The training should be definite but not 
too specific. Intelligent knowledge of prin- 
ciples and not microscopic special informa 
tion is the desired end unless the expert 
knowledge is itself built on a broad base. 
The specialist usually serves one depart- 
ment. The librarian must serve all th 
specialists as well as the business as a 
whole. 

It is not easy,—perhaps it is not possible 
—to distinguish with much definiteness be- 
tween the work of the business librarian, 
so-called, and the librarian of a business 
branch of a public library. In most cases 
the latter will serve more types of busi- 
ness and will, consequently, need to hav: 
at hand material on more subjects. His 
training must therefore be wider than that 
of his colleague whose work is confined to 
a more limited field. The distinction will 
be less when the “business librarian” is in 
the service of a large corporation with 
varied interests. The business librarian 
may often need knowledge of recreationa! 
literature to use in the welfare projects of 
his firm. The librarian of a business branch 
on the other hand can usually delegate this 
work to his colleagues in the main library 

Essential as this general education is 
it is not all sufficient. The bearings of any 
machine, though made of the finest steel 
must be polished before it will do its wor! 
well. A successful librarian must know 
how to run a library. Consciously or un 
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consciously, he must use library technique. 
In an article in Special Libraries, (Jan.- 
Feb., 1919) I have briefly stated my reasons 
for believing that the special librarian of 
the future will be trained thru regularly 
conducted courses rather than thru ap- 
prentice experience in business libraries, 
or through experience after appointment. 
In general, the training of the business 
librarian may be largely concerned with 
the subjects of importance to all libraries. 
It is beginning to be recognized that educa- 
tion in other directions has specialized too 
much. Educators are realizing that there 
is no real agricultural chemistry but simply 
the general principles of chemistry applied 
to agriculture; no business arithmetic, but 
arithmetic applied to business conditions; 
no business English, that is not merely good 
English adapted to 
principle which good writers and speakers 
Similarly, in li- 


a special audience—a 


have always recognized. 
brary circles, there has often been too 
much insistence on the detail to the neg- 
lect of the principle. Business library prac- 
tice usually differs from public library prac- 
tice in specific application, not in essential. 
Both would be benefited by a return to 
the general principles which could be 
adapted to meet the specific needs of either. 

There is little really fundamental which 
the business librarian will find unnecessary. 
Elimination of the unnecessary implies 
rather accurate knowledge of what is neces- 
sary. Simplification which is merely omis- 
sion is not necessarily efficiency. Even 
Henry Ford cannot afford to simplify by 
leaving off the nuts at the ends of the 
axles. It is a mistake to think that 
small special collections and simple records 
necessarily go together. 

The fundamental processes of classifica- 
tion, cataloging and assigning subject head- 
ings; the use of reference material; know!- 
edge of trade and subject bibliography and 
the sources of supply of printed material 
are perhaps even more important in busi- 
ness than in public libraries. In the pub- 
lic library much can be standardized. The 
librarian of the specialized library must, 
in almost every case, modify standard meth- 
ods to fit special conditions. He must 
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adapt his classification to the character of 
his material. He must, therefore, know 
the principles as well as the devices ot 
classification. He must determine what cd: 
tails of cataloging will be needed by his 
limited public in the future as well as i: 
the present. He must, therefore, know 
the reasons underlying the catalog. Ph 
fact that his reference collection is pro) 
ably small makes it necessary for him to 
resources outside. 


know reference 


information bulletin, the periodical checked 


for items of interest to the specialists « 
his firm, the reference list for special per 
sons or occasions and the absolute neces 
sity of getting needed material in time, re 
quire a knowledge of bibliography consid 
erably in excess of that required by the 
average public library assistant. It is seldom 
that his administrative duties are so extens 
ive as to permit him to escape this direct 
He must know his materia! 
the public 


routine work. 
first-hand as the librarian of 
library seldom does. He cannot depend 
on the library to get his ma 
etrial for him, for it often does not have 
it nor can he confidently expect the public 
library to do his research work for it often 


public 


will not do it. 

The business librarian as a part of the 
community has a right to ask from the 
library any 

Knowledge 
of the resources and necessary limitations 
of the public library will not only preven 
him from asking for what he cannot get 
but will enable him to insist on and to obtain 
his rightful share of service. An out 
standing feature of the present industrial 


community-supported — public 


reasonable service it can give. 


situation is the professed desire of pro 
intelligent 
solution of 


gressive capitalists and work 
ing men for a mutual thei: 
problems through better understanding 0) 
each other. Similar action between busi 
ness librarians is highly desirable. It 
at this point that the librarian of the Iusi 
ness branch can often be of service. His 
collection is His connection 
with the public library is so close that 
he can demand, for public service the 
things he really needs. 

In more specific directions, the training 


open to all. 
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course for business librarians could very 
profitably receive more emphasis. © The 
vertical file in its varied applications is of 
great value in any library. In the business 
library or business branch, with its rela- 
tively large proportion of pamphlets, clip- 
pings and the like, it is essential. More 
study of its varied uses and some prac- 
tice in them should be included in any such 
course. Technical, scientific and economic 
bibliography should receive more attention. 
It would obviously be impossible to exam- 
ine in detail even the important books in 
all lines included in business libraries but 
a comparative study of varied types in more 
varied lines is desirable. Much applied 
business bibliography is available in scat- 
tered lists and articles. These could easily 
be used as the foundation for correlated 
courses. The necessity of time-saving de- 
vices such as information lists and bulle- 
tins and the checking of periodicals have 
already been mentioned. This at once sug- 
gests more attention to annotating and di- 
gesting scientific and industrial literature. 
The present emphasis in most library train- 
ing agencies is on literary comment and 
evaluation. The scientific note deserves 
special attention as it involves certain char- 
acteristics not necessarily inherent in the 
literary note. 

Classification is the anatomical basis of 
all organization, the skeleton on which the 
business organism depends. As stated be- 
fore, the business librarian is usually forced 
into some independent work. Too often 
the result is based on little comparative 
knowledge of the history and general the- 
ory of classification and the new scheme 
adopted is likely to be little improvement 
over the one discarded. The growing dis- 
satisfaction with older classifications which 
is evident at present indicates the need of 
more comparative study of classification, 
especially of material dealing with sub- 
jects whose character and relations are 
constantly changing. 

The intimate relation of the business li- 
brary to every part of its firm suggests a 
study of business organization and business 
details. The effective delivery of material 
requires more than a brief study of the 
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organization chart. It involves a knowl- 
edge of the interrelations of departments 
not directly connected on the chart. De- 
tailed knowledge must wait on personal 
connection with the firm in question, but 
at least the outlines of approved organiza- 
tion should be learned in advance. 

Any course such as suggested here will 
require either a very sketchy treatment of 
all the subjects indicated or a longer period 
of preparation than is usually contempiated 
by those preparing for business library 
work. The immediate tendency of the 
times, doubtless aggravated by the short 
intensive training courses of the army and 
navy seems to be toward tabloid courses 
superimposed on as little previous training 
as the candidate can offer with impunity. 
This tendency is almost certain to defeat 
itself. The short, intensive training course 
was successful only in proportion as it was 
applied to those with previous training or 
exceptional ability. The real period of pre- 
paration was only apparently shortened. 
Moreover, we are too near the event to 
be sure whether the success was in all cases 
as great as the newspapers and the officially 
inspired news note indicated. 

Unless history stops repeating itself, pre- 
paration for the future will be more thoro 
than ever. As the conception of busi- 
ness broadens and the human relation as 
well as the balance sheet is recognized, the 
business librarian will become increasingly 
important. He will use his books as the 
shop superintendent uses his material—as 
a means to convert past experience and 
broaden with his work. In the business 
branch, open to all on equal terms, an even 
wider field will develop, which will require 
much better preparation. There will be lit- 
tle difficulty about maintaining a profes- 
sional standard. The business library will 
have a definite problem whose solution will 
result in definite contributions to the eco- 
nomic welfare of both employer and em- 
ploye. The business librarian who cannot 
produce results will share the fate of other 
ineffective factors in business. He must 
become a producer and a definite asset or 
he will be removed as a liability. 
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ADVANCED LIBRARY TRAINING FOR RESEARCH 


WORKERS* 


In giving this subject to a university 
librarian, the implication must certainly 
have been that a “research worker” is to 
be understood in the university sense, and 
not in the ordinary sense of a person who 
is carrying on any kind of careful inquiry 
or examination. If I am right in restricting 
“research” in this way, I will go further 
and say that although the spirit and 
methods of research are by no means 
limited to the graduate school, it is chiefly 
in that school that the spirit of research 
is inculeated and its methods taught and 
required. Research is indeed the mark of 
the graduate school, distinguishing it from 
the college on the one hand and from the 
technical and professional schools on the 
other. The research worker that I have in 
mind is therefore a person who has had 
such preliminary training as to be able to 
profit fully by higher training, and who 
enters a graduate school for the double 
purpose of enlarging his knowledge of a 
subject that appeals to him and of acquiring 
the best methods of research in his chosen 
subject. 

Students offering themselves for such 
training usually fall into one or other of 
two classes. They are either persons with 
library training or experience who wish to 
become experts in some special field of 
knowledge; or they are persons of special 
knowledge who wish to become librarians or 
bibliographers. 

The librarian who takes up the higher 
study of a subject usually aims at equipping 
himself to become librarian of a special 
library, or head of a department in a large 
library, and this aim is just as legitimate 
as that of his fellow student who intends to 
teach. He will naturally pay special atten- 
tion to the bibliography of his subject, but 
otherwise he does not differ from his class- 
mates, and there is no reason why he should 
not get his master’s and doctor’s degrees in 
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By Anprew Keocu, Librarian, Yale University. 


due course. Some university libraries make 
grants of time, or pay the tuition fees for 
approved courses taken by members of their 
staff, and they encourage such study by 
showing that it leads to higher salaries. 
I believe that higher study of this kind will 
be much commoner ten years hence than 
it is to-day. 

The person of special knowledge in some 
field of study who seeks advanced library 
training may also aim at becoming a li- 
brarian, but his needs are very different. 
If he wishes to acquire library technique, he 
should go to a library school, and not to a 
graduate school. If, however, his purpose 
is to master his field bibliographically, he 
may enter a graduate school, and proceed to 
his master’s degree. He may have some 
difficulty in finding a school that will meet 
his needs, for some teachers pay little or 
no attention to the bibliography of their 
subjects, and would be unwilling to spend 
time in planning and carrying through a 
special course for a single student. But 
in the humanities, at least, there are 
courses in encyclopedia, methodology, and 
bibliography that would serve his purpose. 
The wise student will seek his teacher in 
a university where there are facilities for 
bibliographic research and opportunities for 
work on the library staff, or where such 
facilities and opportunities are at hand in 
some great reference or special library. 

There will probably be little difficulty in 
obtaining a degree for meritorious biblio- 
graphic work. A discriminating selection 
of the best books on any subject of impor- 
tance, with careful annotations showing the 
scope and limitations of each book, and 
references to others that correct or sup- 
plement it, would probably be accepted any 
where for the master’s degree; while the 
rare bibliographical dissertation that not 
only incorporates discoveries of impor- 
tance, but by sound criticism throws light 
on disputed literary or historical or other 
problems, might be offered for the degree 
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of doctor of philosophy. The dean of the 
Yale Graduate School is very willing to 
give degrees for bibliographical work. 

There remain two problems, one con- 
nected with graduate work in the univer- 
sity, and the other with work in a library 
school. 

The first is the case of a person who 
desires to take up one or more courses in 
the graduate school of a university, but is 
technically barred because he is not a col- 
lege graduate, or the graduate of a library 
school that confers degrees. A student of 
this sort may have the same amount of 
ability, education, training, and experience 
as the one who holds a degree; he may 
have more; but he lacks the hall-mark. 
But no person who has carried on library 
work for any reasonable length of time 
in a professional way need feel that he 
lacks a liberal education, and most uni- 
versities would admit him at once. The 
Yale Graduate School, for example, has 
admitted to its courses members of the 
Yale library staff who had no degree of 
any sort; and this was done, not because 
these persons were on the staff of the Yale 
library, but because it is part of Yale’s gen- 
eral plan to admit to its graduate and pro 
fessional courses all students who are ade- 
quately equipped. Each case is considered 
on its merits, and if the applicant is ad- 
mitted he is not enrolled at the beginning 
as a candidate for a higher degree, but as 
a so-called “special student.” If his wor! 
should prove equal in quantity and quality 
to the regular students he can take the final 
examinations and get his degree. 

The second problem is that of the stu- 


In the February, 1919, Lrprary JouRNAL, 
“Instructor” invites critics of library 
schools, mentioning my name, to submit a 
tentative curriculum. Mere criticism does 
not just describe what I wish to say about 
library schools’ schedule of work. I am 
more in the mood for mourning. One does 
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dent who wishes to carry on advanced 
work of a technical character, such as is 
more appropriately given and sought in a 
library school than in the graduate schoo! 
of a university. Such courses are graduate 
courses, but they are professional rather 
than cultural. A student seeking advanced 
training may already have the degree of 
B.L.S.; or may be the graduate of a li- 
brary school not conferring degrees; o: 
may be a college graduate with library ex- 
perience but without library school train- 
ing; or may be an educated and experienced 
person without a degree of any kind. 
There is at present no regularly organized 
graduate school to which such a studen: 
can go, but this is not from lack of desir< 
on the part of faculties. The demand for 
advanced training is too slight to warrant 
the expenditures involved. Such demani| 
as exists is too varied to fill; and students 
expect intensive training which is difficult 
in a one-year course. Until the means are 
provided the schools should throw open 
more widely their present facilities. If 
Yale admits students without degrees to 
its graduate school, the library schools can 
do the same. The so-called “open courses.” 
to which experienced library workers are 
now admitted, should be greatly increased 
in number. The schools might also fore- 
stall demand by relieving their undergrad- 
uate seniors of some of the more forma! 
courses required for graduation, allowing 
them instead to pursue some investigation 
of special interest. If such investigations 
can be carried on better in other libraries 
the student should get leave of absence 
without loss of credit. 


not criticise that which does not exist. One 
does mourn the nonexistence of that for 
which there is a dire need. “Instructor,” 
I infer, wishes respondents to be explicit. 
In order that my position may be very cer- 
tainly not misunderstood, let me then begin 
at the beginning. Much of the work done 
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in libraries | do not regard as essentially 
library work at all. Much of the work 
which I regard as essentially library work 
is not done in libraries as yet. There are 
librarians who frown on what I regard as 
library work, some even penalize tentative 
efforts to introduce it. That work which | 
do not regard as essentially library work 
has to do in a general way with the physical 
care of the book, including its charging and 
discharging, reading of the shelves, etc. 
These and many other processes are far 
more expertly done in many concerns not 
libraries, than I have yet seen them done in 
libraries. And yet to a large extent it is 
these processes which consume a major 
share of the library school’s schedule. 
Much of this work now embodied in the 
school’s curriculum is of such a grade and 
character that it could very well be included 
as part of the library’s training work. This 
would leave the schools free to give more 
time to real library educational work. I 
am sure the instructors would all be far 
happier. And this brings me up squarely 
facing the point “Instructor” raises, viz., a 
tentative schedule of work for the schools. 
Suppose, for the moment, we relegate the 
word library to the realm of antiquity and 
substitute therefor another term. This 
war-time has created so many substitutes, 
why not this? The terms “community cen- 
ter,” “civic center,” “recreation center,” etc. 
have come to be commonly accepted. What 
about “information center?” Just let your 
mind dwell for a moment and your imagina- 
tion play a trifle with that term, and then 
ask yourself how much the present school 
curriculum offers to a would-be expert in 
an information center. Perhaps you take 
exception to the term, but how about the 
concept? Ina very crude form you lend it 
your support when you install an informa- 
tion desk. 

I would have the library function prim- 
arily as an information center and I would 
have this function determine and regulate 
the several processes and services apper- 
taining to libraries. Consequently I would 
have the school’s curriculum composed al- 
most wholly of instruction in sources of in- 
formation and in the art or science of the 
organization of information. I am far from 
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being sufficiently equipped even to suggest 
the nature of ay entire schedule of this sort 
in detail. Some experience in reference 
work in economics encourages me to ven- 
ture to submit a tentative schedule on this 
subject. In doing so I would remind “In 
structor” of the difference in teaching the 
literature of a subject and teaching the his- 
tory or theory of a subject. The latter is 
taken care of by the Academic institutions. 
No institution systematically takes care of 
the former. What institution is so well 
suited by natural relation to teach the 
literature of a subject as is the library 
school? By teaching the literature of a 
subject I do not mean cursory conferences 
on the best books of the year from Ameri- 
can presses, but the influential literature, 
whether in books or pamphlets, the periodi- 
cals, society proceedings, institutional pub- 
lications of all countries of any time in 
each branch of economics, and taught in 
such a way that the student may actually 
and rightly claim some familiarity with 
this literature at the close of the school’s 
two, or better, three year period. 

If it is thought too much of an under- 
taking that each school cover all this 
ground, specialization might be inaugurated 
so that one or more schools would specialize 
in the literature of one or more subjects. 
What would be the advantage of this sched 
ule over the present one? Simply this. 
The service rendered by persons prepared 
in this way would be of such a grade that it 
would be recognized as professional ser- 
vice. There would be fewer employees 
and these would be better paid. Adminis- 
trators could no longer confuse messenger 
service with reference work. Persons thus 
properly equipped for reference work never 
could have committed the faur-pas of the 
chief of the information desk of a large 
public library, who, when asked for the 
British Labour Party's Reconstruction Pro- 
gram in April, 1918, months after it had 
been heralded throughout the world, sup- 
plied the Inter-Allied Economic Confer- 
ence, naively adding: “Is this it? I don't 
know.” Nor would it have been likely to 
happen that of one of the best economic 
journals not a copy is to be found in any 
of the libraries of New York City. 
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With these preliminaries a very tenta- 
tive outline of a schedule for economic ref- 
erence work for use in library schools is 
herewith respectfully submitted to “Instruc- 
tor.” 

FIRST YEAR 


Literature of Economic Thought. 
Ancient writers. 
Medieval writers. 
Transition of economic thought 
Mercantilism, Cameralism. 


Literature of Economic Science. 
French writers: Quesnay, Saint-Simon, 
Turgot, Bastiat, Sismondi, Proudhon, 
Say, Cournot, Dunoyer, Guyot, etc., etc. 


English writers: Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, 
Smith, Bentham, Bagehot, Jevons, 
Cairnes, etc., etc. 

German writers: Rau, Thiinen, Miiller, 
List, Lassalle, Marx, Knies, Roscher, 
Schmoller, Wagner, etc., etc. 


Italian writers: Messedaglia, Cossa, Rob- 
beno, Loria, etc., etc. 


American writers: Carey, the Walkers, 
Wells, Bolles, Atkinson, Sumner, 
George, Clark, Ely, Fisher, Seligman, 
Dewey, Mitchell, Taussig, Laughlin, 
Jenks, etc., etc. 


Scandinavian writers; Russian writers. 
This group can be extended very con- 
siderably. Very little is known in this 
country, generally speaking, of the 
economists of countries other than the 
five cited. The time is here when they 
will be introduced. South American 
economists ought to be included. In 
acquainting the reference worker with 
these writers more than a mere sketch 
of the writer should be given. His 
place, contribution and influence in eco- 
nomic thought should be clearly dem- 
onstrated, his books fully described, 
his affiliations with societies, periodi- 
cals, ete. 


Literature of Economic Theories. 
Wealth; Value; Distribution; Rent ; 
Wages; Interest; Population; Capital; 
Monopoly; Abstinence; Income; Con- 
sumption; Prices; Crises, etc., etc. 
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Literature uf Economic Schools. 
Physiocrats; Optimists; Pessimists; Na- 
tionalists; Socialists; Classical School; 
Historical School; Manchester School, 
etc., etc. 

Here as in the preceding group the in- 
structor will confine himself strictly to 
the literature of the subject, display- 
ing, in other words, the information on 
each subject to the students. 


Economic Associations. 
The publications of these bodies includ- 
ing those of congresses and confer- 
ences should be carefully studied. 


Economic Periodicals. 
This is a very important subject and 
should be carefully presented as to 
scope, authority, special features, in- 
dexes, frequency and regularity of 
issue, price, etc. 


SECOND YEAR 
Finance; Debt; Banking; Prices; Com- 
merce; Taxation; etc. 
The literature of these and other 
branches of economics is to be pre- 
sented in such a way that the student 
can both give intelligent service and in- 
telligently select books for an economic 
section. The course should include 
general reference books, chief indi- 
vidual authorities, periodicals and so- 
ciety publications on each of the 
branches of economics taken up. In 
the case of economics especially there 
is much source material and much ma- 
terial on special subjects which can be 
secured at. negligible expense and 
which is at the same time authoritative 
and useful. Reference workers should 
be made familiar with sources of 


supply. 


There is no booke so bad, but some com- 
modity may be gotten by it. For as in the 
same pasture the Oxe findeth fodder, the 
Hound a Hare; the Stork a Lizard, and 
the faire maide flowers; so we cannot, ex- 
cept wee list our selves, saith Seneca, but 
depart the better from any booke whatso- 


ever. 
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ComMMENT on library school curricula and 
methods should be based on personal exper- 
ience or close observation, and the thir- 
teen years which have elapsed since my own 
library school days, make any criticisms of 
methods from this distant view seem im- 
pertinent. 

Without considering the subjects taught 
in library schools, or the time and effort 
devoted to some of them as compared to 
their actual value in ordinary library activi- 
ties, two weaknesses needing attention seem 
apparent. They are not faults indeed, 
which are limited to library schools, but 
they exist in schools of every type. It 
seems to me, however, that other institu 
tions make a more definite effort than do 
library schools to eliminate these faults, or 
at least to reduce them to a minimum. 

First. Knowledge of a subject does no 
necessarily make a good teacher, and library 
schools should have more instructors who 
thru a natural gift for teaching or an ac 
quired ability thru pedagogical training, can 
impart a sound knowledge of library meth 
ods. Unless a library school instructor can 
give this knowledge thru a proper presen 
tation of whys and wherefores, her students 
will be driven to swallowing great gulps of 
memorized library facts—an unwise process 
where assimilation is hoped for. 

The preliminary educational qualifications 
demanded of prospective students by the 
library schools, secure for them men and 
women past the memory stage in devel- 


Tne Education Committee of the Library 
Association has put forward the following 
proposals as expedient at the present time in 
its report adopted by the Council last March. 

To library authorities it suggests the 
adoption of : 

I.—An entrance examination on approved 
lines before assistants are appointed, or in 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


TWO THOUGHTS ON INSTRUCTION IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


By Cuatmers Haptey, Librarian, Denver Public Library 


opment. During their college years, pre- 
ceding entrance to the library school, th« 
trend of their mental growth under men 
trained for teaching, has been toward the 
development of their reasoning rather than 
their memorizing faculties, and only a suc 
cessful teacher in library methods can make 
a successful appeal to such students. There 
is sufficient memorizing necessary in ac 
quiring any new subject, without this being 
added to because of instructors who lack 
any outstanding ability to teach. 

Second. | believe much improvement 
will result to library schools, if they w’' 
adopt some plan to relieve their instruc- 
tors from school service and return them 
to regular library work at definite periods. 
No one who devotes years to considering 
books, methods and things, can give all 
she should to prospective librarians whose 
most important work will be with people. 

We are accustomed to look on our uni- 
versities as our most aloof and academic in- 
stitutions, but even they realize the danger 
of in-growing interests, and so provide a 
Sabbatical year to give their professors 
some chance to renew their freshness of 
vision and their powers of receptivity. Li- 
brary schools may not be able to provide 
Sabbatical years, but at least they can re- 
turn their instructors at intervals to the 
stimulating currents of actual work with 
the public, rather than continuing them in- 
definitely in theoretical work with their 
students. 


lieu thereof certificates of Matriculation or 
Senior Local Standard; juniors to be in- 
formed that their continuance in the li 
brary service will depend upon their follow- 
ing courses of study under the Library As 
sociation Syllabus. 

II.—A system of grading and of incre- 
ments of salary dependent on the results 
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of examination by the Library Association 
or by the authorities of library schools co- 
operating with the Library Association. 

III.—Granting of time and facilities for 
study and attendance at classes, and support 
of library schools or classes in the form 
of bursaries or direct contributions. 

On the part of the Association the Com- 
mittee urges “an appeal to the Board of 
Education to recognizer our system of in- 
struction and examination, and to take 
steps for holding classes in certain sections 
of the Syllabus at convenient centres, under 
the scheme for continuation classes so far 
as this would not conflict with the funda- 
mental object of the new Act—to ensure 
a sound general education. Such classes 
should be made available, if possible, for 
assistants who have passed the age of eight- 
een as well as for young persons. The 
Council should offer its services as tech- 
nical advisers and also for the provision of 
qualified teachers.” 

Further, it is recommended that a drastic 
revision of the Syllabus of courses for pro- 
fessional examination be taken in hand 
forthwith in the light of the experience 
gained during the last fifteen years of 
teaching and examination. “To meet the 
needs of the vocational continuation 
schools established under the new Act, 


(a) An elementary course should be drawn 
up to consist of 


. Literary History and Book Se- 
lection. 


ii. Classification. 
iii. Cataloguing and Indexing. 
iv. Library Economy. 


(b) The present sections of the Sylla- 
bus should be thoroughly overhauled. 
Historical Bibliography and History 
of Libraries should probably be taken 
from Sections 2 and 5 and trans- 
ferred to a supplemental syllabus of 
advanced subjects. Indexing might 
be added to Section 4 (Cataloguing) 

in order to make that) subject still 

more useful to others than those 
engaged in library work. 
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(c) A Syllabus of special subjects should 
be drafted comprising the following 
sections :— 

i. Bibliography and History of Li- 
braries. 
ii. Palaography, Archives, and Book 
Selection. 
iii. Commercial and Technical Li- 
braries. 


iv. Children’s Libraries, Rural Libra- 
ries, and Advanced Extension 


Work.” 


In order to help students who have been 
serving in the army to recover lost ground 
and prepare themselves for examination 
under the Syllabus, and for taking up ser- 
vices in libraries efficiently the Committee 
proposes as the most practical: 


(a) An intensive course covering most sub- 
jects of the Syllabus. 


(b) Correspondence classes to start as soon 
as students are demobilized. 


(c) Summer schools such as have been es- 
tablished at Aberystwyth and else- 
where. 


The: establishment of library schools in 
connection with university colleges and 
other teaching institutions is strongly 
urged by the committee. “It must be 
borne in mind that the special technical re- 
quirements of libraries will tend tp differ- 
entiate two broad classes of librarians 


(a) Those holding the Diploma and per- 
haps special certificates in the ex- 
tended Syllabus, or a university de- 
gree. 


(b) Those holding only elementary or 
other certificates and not the Di- 
ploma. 


These two classes in view of the multi- 
farious character of libraries, public and 
private should not be too rigidly defined,” 
and it should be possible for those in class 
“b” to reach class “a” by means of study 
and examination.” 

In establishing library schools care must 
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be taken to see that schools of an inferior 
type run by unqualified persons be not rec- 
ognized by the Association. The Commit- 
tee finally recommends that “the immediate 
object on which every effort should now be 
concentrated is the establishment of a li- 
brary school in London, for which an op- 


A GRANT of £7500 payable in five yearly 
installments has been made by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, for the purpose of 
initiating on an experimental basis a School 
of Librarianship at University College, Lon- 
don. The general scheme for the school 
formulated by a joint sub-committee of the 
Library Association and of the College 
authorities, is as follows: 

1. To be admitted to the school students 
should normally have passed some examin- 
ination of Matriculation standard. Candi- 
dates, however (not less than eighteen 
years of age), who have had satisfactory 
library experience, should be admitted at 
the discretion of the governing body. 

2. The curriculum to consist of all the 
subjects laid down in the Library Associ- 
ation Syllabus (the Syllabus to be care- 
fully revised as already explained). The 
Collge Sub-Committee agrées with the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Library Association 
that the teaching should be made attractive to 
non-library students and that the atten- 
tion of the public should be called to the 
value of a knowledge of Indexing, Book 
Selection, Archives, and other of the book 
arts, the persons engaged in research and to 
serious readers in general. 

3. The school to be organized primarily 
as a day school, the 3 terms coinciding with 
the ordinary terms of the College. A pro- 
portion of lectures and lessons, at the dis- 
cretion of the lecturers, to consist of visits 
to libraries, with practical work, and visits 
to bookbinding, printing, and other works, 
at which the student would see processes 
and materials of practical importance in 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
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portunity is offered by University College. 

Since the adoption of this report by the 
Council a grant has been obtained for the 
establishment of this school of library sci- 
ence at University College, London.. The 
general scheme for this school is given im- 
mediately below. 


library foundation, equipment, and routine. 
Throughout the courses, the teaching should 
be practical as well as theoretical, and am- 
ple opportunities should be given for what 
may be described as “laboratory work.” 

4. Though there would be nothing to pre- 
vent students of sufficient ability from tak- 
ing the whole course in one year (lectures 
in different subjects being carefully arranged 
not to overlap, to enable students to work 
at any alternative subjects), students should 
be encouraged to devote two years to the 
whole course. 

5. Besides day students, who would de- 
vote their whole time to the courses, some, 
or all of the courses, should be open to 
students working part of the day in li- 
braries, and taking one or more subjects 
at a time in the elementary or ordinary sec- 
tions of the Syllabus. 

6. The question of the examining body is 
under discussion; but students would be 
called upon to sit for the annual examina- 
tion and the Diploma of the Library Asso- 
ciation, or for an examination by the Uni- 
versity, which would be under an extension 
of the Library Association Syllabus. 

7. It is hoped that Section 1 (Literary 
History) would be dealt with by University 
lecturers, who would teach the subject in 
a way suitable for the special requirements 
of librarians. Students should also be en- 
couraged to attend the College Classes in 
languages. 

8. The management of the School should 
be by a Committee on which the Council of 
the Library Association had considerable 
representation. 
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THE A. L. A.: DIPLOMAT 


By M. Liewettyn Raney, Librarian of Johns Hopkins University 


“With reference to your No. 3368, of 
the fifteenth instant, and also your No. 
3401 of the nineteenth instant, the De- 
‘partment sees no objection to enlarging the 
scope of importation policy so-called. Per- 
mit entry to approximately the same extent 
and under similar restrictions as the French 
and British allow.” 

In this cablegram from the Secretary of 
State to the American Ambassador in Paris 
is announcement of as signal an honor as 
was ever accorded the American Library 
Association in its entire history. It may 
be called the culmination of seventeen 
months of diplomatic scrutiny and formally 
placed in our hands the virtual exercise of 
an extremely delicate government function 
in war time—the importation of enemy pub- 
lications. 

In England and France this authority, 
fraught with great possibilities of help or 
harm, was vested in State officials, only— 
His Majesty's Stationery Officer and the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs respectively. 
The American policy was formulated on the 
basis of our investigation of foreign prac- 
tice made at the instance of the State 
Department and adopted without change. 
In us was concentrated the responsibility of 
carrying out this policy. Our mails were 
carried in the diplomatic pouch, our ship- 
ments under the United States seal. The 
entire arrangement represented an agree- 
ment among three Foreign Offices, effected 
by our initiative, and involved, besides, the 
active cooperation of the War Trade and 
Censorship Boards, two embassies and two 
legations. Their extraordinary courtesies 
it is a duty and a very great pleasure to 
acknowledge. 

This movement outdates by six months 
that which resulted in the Association’s li- 
brary service to the nation’s armed forces. 
Indeed, it was this earlier experience that 
led to the writer’s dispatch overseas in the 
effort to extend our program there—an 
effort which secured us a large place in 
the sun on land and sea, adequate tonnage, 


and a field survey, which, tabulated, became 
the chart of our foreign staff, tho the lists 
had been closed, cargo space was well-nigh 
unthinkable, and the lines were tight against 
civilians. 

Whether or not this confidence of Wash- 
ington in the Committee on Importations 
was ever shaken may be judged by the fol- 
lowing voluntary letter from the War Trade 
Board, sent prefatory to our final action— 
the examination of material imported 
abroad—a letter “which I fully indorse,” 
writes the chairman of the Censorship 
Board: “We are very glad to be able 
to record our satisfaction of the manner in 
which our Enemy Trading License 1727 
to the American Library Association has 
been handled by you. We have felt great 
confidence in being able to refer to you 
requests for relief from various libraries 
and public institutions and we ‘believe by 
your careful supervision, the interests of 
both the Censorship Board and the War 
Trade Board have been protected, and the 
requirements of the libraries and public in- 
stitutions reasonably satisfied. 

“In connection with your trip abroad, we 
are inclined to think that the public interests 
demand a liberal interpretation of the terms 
of our license, and as far as a consistent 
examination of any material now im- 
pounded may satisfy you, the shipments 
should be allowed to go forward liberally. 
We beg to express our confidence in your 
judgment in any shipments to which you 
may give your approval.” 

But what business had the American Li- 
brary Association or anybody else to aid 
the entrance of German publications in 
war time, one may ask. Did we not know 
of their lying propaganda? Besides was it 
not against the law to trade with them 
anyhow? 

These were just the kind of questions 
put to a prominent London librarian by his 
indignant board, who brought him to book 
in the early days of the conflict and set a 
day for his trial. At the appointed time 
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he produced a letter from the Admiralty 
which sent his accuser scurrying to cover 
and dismissed that case with all like it. 

It appears that the workers in one of 
the plants were falling of some mysterious 
occupational disease, and this librarian was 
summoned to search the literature for a rem- 
edy. He chanced to find it in a recent peri- 
odical received on the license which his 
Trustees thought to revoke. The epidemic 
was stayed and the Admiralty’s commenda- 
tion of the library consulted was warm. It is 
not German science, art, and scholarship 
that we crossed the Atlantic to smash, but 
the military barbarism which had perverted 
them. 

And right here it is at last permissible 
to make two interesting disclosures. In 
Switzerland we secured for the American 
Red Cross Medical Library in Paris, the 
German periodicals desired by our physi- 
cians in military service, much to their ac- 
claim; and, in the second place, it was done 
thru the French Government, which, with- 
out any suggestion on our part had, in in- 
augurating its importation procedure, made 
provision for the Allies as well. Its ma- 
chinery was not employed for our other 
orders, because it would patently work a 
hardship on a busy officer, but this typi- 
cal courtesy was keenly appreciated and 
merits the knowledge of the Association. 

Another acknowledgement it is a satisfac- 
tion to chronicle. Fhe opportunity of per- 
forming all this service was an inspiration 
of Dr. Frank P. Hill, Chief Librarian of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. He sug- 
gested the committee and led them to the 
first Washington conferences. To his strong 
initiative we owe much else that is prized in 
our war record. If ever there was a 
headstrong secretary allowed free rein by 
an indulgent chairman, I am that one. 
The generosity which he has shown 
on public occasions is as fine a trait as it 
is rare. 

Our troubles bagan when the blockade 
of the German coast was established in 
March, 1915, tho with the aid of other 
neutrals service limped on for a year after- 
ward. The British were not slow to rec- 
ognize the stupidity of refusing to read 
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what the enemy wrote, tho to perfect the 
system of drawing off the propagandism 
without breaking the yolk of science took 
time. 

On the American side, the Librarian of 
Congress was chief counsel for the first 
two years, tho for some months it was gen- 
erally unknown. With the Department of 
State and the British Embassy he conducted 
a skillful and voluminous correspondenge, 
which resulted, toward the close of 1915. 
in the establishment of the “permit system,” 
whereby the British Foreign Office agreed 
to the importation of publications “philo- 
sophical, scientific, technical or educational” 
in character, if destined for “universities, 
colleges or public bodies,” on applications 
properly “vouched” by the Librarian of 
Congress. 

The inauguration of this system cost him 
long and arduous labor, and upon the prob- 
lem, by his consent, Mr. T. W. Koch, then 
Chief of the Order Division of the Library 
of Congress, spent no small share of his 
time, while resident in London during the 
first half of 1917. He carried with him 
prodigious lists of outstanding orders from 
American libraries, and, while he has never 
published a report, it is known that he 
gave especial attention to parcels in deten- 
tion there, in the hope of effecting their 
release. 

But the system came to naught, tho thru 
no fault of the “voucher.” Its failure re- 
sulted in part from the looseness or im 
practicability of the terms, but largely from 
the inclusion of objectionable material in 
the boxes of an importing firm that had se- 
cured its license directly. 

It was the protraction of this difficulty 
that led in November 1916 to the appoint- 
ment of the A. L. A. Committee on Impor- 
tations, consisting of Messrs. Frank P. Hill 
(Chairman), E. H. Anderson, C. W. An- 
drews and M. Llewellyn Raney (Secre- 
tary). The Committee repaired at once to 
Washington, and, after conferences ar- 
ranged by Dr. Putnam with the Foreign 
Trade Advisers of the State Department 
and the British Embassy, and inquiries of 
New York importers, drew up a memoran- 
dum, which the State Department adopted 
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for presentation to the British Foreign 
Office. 

This document recited difficulties and pro- 
posed remedies. The result was an order to 
release material detained at Rotterdam, and 
the abrogation of the permit system. Amer- 
ica’s severance of diplomatic relations and 
entry into the war, while the question was 
under discussion eased the whole situation 
of course. Amelioration of a condition was 
what we had sought, but the condition itself 
was abolished—a gratifying outcome. 

In this effort to modify a British order 
our best help came from British citizens. 
To Sir William Osler, Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford, and Mr. John Y. W. 
MacAlister, President of the Library Asso- 
ciation and Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, a statement of the difficulty 
had been early sent. Sir William acted 
instantly, and Mr. MacAlister never abated 
his representations in behalf of our program 
till a timely letter of his to the Foreign 
Office admittedly brought the matter to a 
head and a happy issue. Further, if the 
story may be anticipated, it was the testi- 
mony of his teeming shelves, among others, 
that a year later served to win from Wash- 
ington the permission to expand American 
practice to the Allies’ generous limits. 

Well, the material went on shipboard, the 
system into the discard, and the Commit- 
tee set out for Louisville with swelling 
fronts. But the game was young yet, and 
before it ended three of the members were 
stretched on the ground while the fourth 
was on his knees computing his losses and 
sending up thanks to heaven that the war 
had not been conducted by diplomats. Only 
strong hearts should enter diplomacy. It 
is like boxing in a dress suit. Either your 
blow .is weak, or you split your coat. In 
either case you lose. 

It was Germany’s move next and they 
threatened to sink the vessel if it sailed. 
So the Dutch Government held it in port 
and the boxes waited two weary years 
longer in Rotterdam till we went after them 
in person and brought them over. 

But what the Dutch vessels would not do 
in the Atlantic could be done in the North 
Sea, and a bit of shirtsleeve diplomacy 
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leagued with the Navy brought them the 
rest of the way. So that for seventeen 
months our material has crossed without 
the loss of a page. 

The Trading-with-the-Enemy Act had 
given the opportunity for a straight Ameri- 
can policy and so a license was granted to 
the 

“American Library Association of the 

United States, acting on behalf of uni- 

versities, colleges, public institutions of 

approved character in the United States, 
to trade with booksellers and publishers 
in various places in Germany and Austria, 
by importing into the United States cer- 
tain publications of serial character and 
otherwise issued in Germany or countries 
allied with Germany, and such publica- 
tions to be of a character likely to as- 
sist important work of research in science 
and scholarship; Provipep, however, that 
such importations shall be carried out by 
a method to be arranged and approved 
by the State Department, and that such 
importations shall be subject to such su- 
pervision as the State Department may 
see fit to exercise; and Provipep, further 
that the admission of all such publica- 
tions into the United States shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Censorship 

Board.” 

The proviso of the State Department con- 
trol over the particular license—a sugges- 
tion of ours, as indeed were all its terms— 
was due to the case’s diplomatic implica- 
tion. The requirement for censorship was 
patently imperative. On this score it may 
be reported with the utmost satisfaction that 
there has not been a single excision, so 
thorogoing were the safeguards we threw 
about the service. 

The Department’s preferred plan was that 
a representative of the Association should 
take residence at Berne and control all the 
processes of acquisition and distribution for 
both the Government and the libraries. The 
compromise procedure adopted in view of 
the Secretary's imminent departure on an- 
other mission for the Association, called 
for the Committee’s dispatch of an order 
for a select list of 255 periodicals to Hol- 
land, to be filled by whatever dealers were 
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found satisfactorily employed by the Allies. 
and to be shipped under seal via England. 
provided assurances were given for unin- 
terrupted passage thru British territory. 
These were forthcoming at once, the plan 
was presented in London, and the order 
of 102 institutions for the year 1918 of these 
journals went to a dealer at The Hague. 
For a time the Department thought the 
employment of American agents possible, 
but the experience of the Allies was ad- 
verse and their method of trading with 
neutrals was adopted. The bookdealers 
had of course no grievances whatever, 
since the law against trading with the 
enemy applied as much to them as to the 
multitudinous other forms of business 
stopped by the war. It was the institutions 
that had the claim to exception and theirs 
was allowed. 

The limitation of the initial order to 
255 periodicals was due both to the Censor- 
ship Board’s unpreparedness for a more 
formidable task of examination, and to our 
general ignorance of the Allies’ practice. 
It had been quite widely asserted for ex- 
ample, that scientific journals were not 
reaching England at all, but only abstracts 
made in Holland. This called for investi- 
gation there and in France. The result of 
these two reports was announced at Sara- 
toga Springs. The Secretary of State had 
cabled his approval and the bars were down. 
The libraries might order their accustomed 
periodicals, and but for the Committee's 
lack of clerical facilities, together with its 
conviction that only books of emergency 
should be secured, the service might have 
been expended in that direction as well. 
The new privilege was widely embraced. 

A further result was a joint proposal 
from the State Department, War Trade 
and Censorship Boards that the Committee 
extend its functions to include all applica- 
tions, but its spokesman felt compelled to 
confine its responsibilities to libraries; so 
that the idea of providing for others was 
abandoned. 

With the dispatch of that first order to 
The Hague began a train of difficulties 
which taxed resourcefulness to the utmost 
and would have dragged us down to defeat 
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but for a cheerful determination to win at 
any cost short of crime. 

1. It took three weeks instead of a day 
for the order to travel from London to 
The Hague. 

2. It had hardly arrived when Dutch ship- 
ping was requisitioned by the Allies and 
in retaliation not a vessel crossed to Eng- 
land for a month. It looked as if the 
pretty scheme had died a-borning and the 
Dutch agent had the body. 

A cablegram was rushed to the State 
Department asking if further orders might 
not be shifted to Switzerland provided the 
same arrangement for passage could be 
made with the French Government as had 
been effected with the British. The an- 
swer being quickly “aye” from both Wash- 
ington and Paris, the few belated orders 
in hand (as well as the later larger crop 
resulting from the Saratoga Report) were 
accordingly sent to Geneva. This opened 
an interesting and profitable experience, for 
the present head of the firm patronized is 
an American lady who has taken great pride 
in serving her fellow countrymen during this 
emergency. 

3. The goods came to Rotterdam but the 
shipping company refused to accept them 
without specific orders from London. This 
cablegram reached me less than twenty 
four hours before sailing time. It was life 
in a taxicab that day, with the final promise 
to ship at once exacted as a courtesy to the 
State Department by telephone while the 
train drew into the station. They crossed. 

4. The first message received in America 
stated that on arrival in London the boxes 
were found to lack the promised seal and 
so had been seized by the Government. 
There had been a crossing of diplomatic 
signals, and it took four months of burn- 
ing the wires and feeding the pouch to 
clear the boxes and land them in New 
York. 

5. An American importer had meanwhile 
published a report that without his author- 
ization his Leipzig office had subscribed 
for half the usual number of serials; so he 
could help his clients in 1918 after all, 
maugre his October disclaimer. But as 
the chairman of the Committee, playing 
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safe, had not communicated the Secretary's 
advices, the libraries did not know what 
to do; so they lay low for the traveler. 

6. Their mystification was complete when 
a little later they received from Holland an 
acknowledgment of their unknown order. 
102 librarians caught in the dark and all 
talking at once! Furthermore, the circu- 
lar enlarged upon the writer’s ability to 
supply them other like material. This 
aroused the wrath of the War Trade Board, 
for it was an uninviting incitement to break 
the American law. The librarians lay a 
little lower. 

The Saratoga Report, aided by the 
Fourth of July division, burked mob vio- 
lence. 

7. The bills arrived from Holland and 
proved excessive. Get Even Somehow and 
Co. rushed to mimeograph with a denun- 
ciation, but failed to cover the rear, for a 
little reconnoitering discovered their prices 
under parallel conditions in 1917 to have 
been. higher still. That particular ghos: 
was not laid till after a chase of ten months 
and 4000 miles, but it died nobly. 

8. Next came the panicky advice to re- 
order everything stored in Leipzig because 
of supposedly impending confiscation. A 
bulletin (one of ten issued at intervals to 
reduce correspondence) was necessary to 
calm distraught nerves. 

9g. Then appeared the wild canard that 
the War Trade Board had sent an agent 
to Rotterdam to seize and sell American 
goods then awaiting shipment. Librarians 
should protest. The precincts of the Board 
were filled with the bleating of the af- 
frighted. They heaved a brick at the in- 
truder, and another pastoral to the flock 
brought a long silence. 


10. With peace at home, there remained 


the siege at Rotterdam to be raised, but 
there were no funds in sight. However, 
to the high finance that had conducted a 
$60,000, importation business without clerks, 
and with an expenditure of $300 by the 
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157 stockholders had brought them a profit 
of $9000 to date (not to mention 1917), 
that problem was easy. Had not the Paris 
Peace Conference consecrated the word“re- 
paration” ? 

11. But the expedition itself seemed hope- 
less. Was not every approach guarded? 
All but one little wicket in the rear, and 
it took no Epialtes to find it. The rescue 
was celebrated at Asbury Park. 

12. Finally came the tidings of disaster by 
fire, but for once Providence was not on 
the side of the heavy artillery, for the 
State Department had at last consented to 
demobilize the remnants of a weary and 
battle-scarred committee. 

To the officials of the Department of 
State, War Trade and Censorship Boards; 
to the lamented Ambassador in London, 
who made of his chancellery not an office 
merely, but a hearthstone; to the Embassy 
in Paris for effective help; to the Lega- 
tion at The Hague (including Paul and not 
omitting Engert), which carried a disa- 
greeable burden graciously; to the Lega- 
tion at Berne (including Moran, who not 
only shipped the material but tagged the 
sacks and sent them on by courier) ; to the 
officials of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
Board of Trade and Postal Censorship for 
courteous cooperation; to the Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres and their representa- 
tive in Switzerland, Prof. Albert Leclére. 
for generous aid given; to the officials of 
the British Museum, London Library, Royal 
Society of Medicine, Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale, Sorbonne and Library of Congress for 
access to records; to the American Consuls 
in London and Rotterdam, and the Dutch 
Consul in London, for personal kindness, 
as well as official aid, our libraries, including 
eight big Government Departments, are 
under lasting obligation. It was a long, 
hard pull with some bitter denunciation, but 
how well worth while in such goodly com- 
pany. 

Ave atque vale, E. T. L. 1727. 
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REORGANIZATION is the key word in this 
after-war period. Industry, business, edu- 
cation, and government are all undergoing 
radical changes. For some years we have 
realized that rapid progress was being 
made; that we were in a state of transition; 
that traditions were being swept away; 
and that an age of scientific method was 
rapidly coming to pass. But transition has 
now become scientific reorganization. 

Among the various divisions of our edu- 
cational system, the high school has already 
made greater progress than any other, and 
is facing a period of reorganization that 
borders on the revolutionary. The very 
population of our high schools has com- 
pletely changed during the past few 
decades. Widely differing types of pupils, 
from every nationality and from all man- 
ner of homes are demanding the kind of 
education that will fit them for satisfactory 
living in the every-day world. In our at- 
tempt to satisfy these conditions the tradi- 
tions of the past are giving way before the 
economic and social needs of a changing 
civilization. 

The scientific study of our educational 
system, and of our traditional curriculum, 
of methods of teaching, and of the appli- 
cation of modern psychology to business. 
to industry, and to the abilities of the indi- 
vidual is already bringing about a revolu- 
tion in educational procedure. 

A commission of the National Education 
Association on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education has recently announced 
in its bulletin on the “Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education” the seven main 
objectives of modern education in a de- 
mocracy. These objectives are health, com- 
mand of fundamental processes, worthy 
home-membership, vocation, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical charac- 
ter. Under this commission is a large 
number of committees working upon the 
administrative problems and the various 
subjects of the curriculum, preparing re- 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY OF THE NEXT DECADE* 


By Jesse B. Davis, Principal, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


which will be based these cardinal 
principles and will put into effect the main 
objectives as enumerated. The intluencc 
of these reports, prepared by well known 
educators from all parts of the country and 
Crystallizing the ideas that were already 
being formulated in the minds of progres- 
sive school men, is bound to be such that 
we must take this movement into consid- 
eration in discussing the high school library 
of the next decade. 

Reorganization of the high school in its 
administration, in its curriculum, and in 
the content of the subject matter taught, 
means of necessity a reorganization of the 
school library. If some of the subjects 
that have dominated the traditional curri- 
culum are either eliminated or modernized 
to any considerable degree, the reference 
books once demanded will be discarded and 
a new list will be compiled. If the newer 
subjects of the modern curriculum are en- 
riched and raised to the educational stan- 
dards of the older subjects, then there must 
be provided a well selected library of busi- 
ness and of industry to meet these needs. 
Parallel with the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum of the high school from the seventh 
grade through the twelfth must come the 
reorganization of the library. This will 
mean that the librarian must keep abreas' 
of the times, must be informed with respect 
to every progressive movement, must keep 
in touch with every department of th 
school, and so be prepared to render valuable 
assistance in bringing about the reorgan 
ization that will take place during the next 
decade. 

The library cannot ignore any of the oh 
jectives of secondary education in bringing 
about its own reorganization. The subject 
of health has never received the proper at- 
tention of the American people. Not only 
the surprising failure of our young men to 
meet the physical standards of the army 
but the scientific study of public health and 
of the prevention of disease in recent years 
has shown our neglectful ignorance and has 
demanded that we pay greater attention to 
this fundamental problem in the future edu- 
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cation and training of youth. The library 
must co-operate with all agencies and ef- 
forts to raise these standards. The room 
can at least be properly ventilated and 
hygienic in its own appointments. 

The reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion assumes the establishment of the Jun- 
ior and Senior high school system. There- 
fore, in this discussion it should also be 
assumed that the high school library of 
the next decade will serve pupils from the 
seventh through the twelfth grades. 

One of the chief functions of the Junio~ 
High School organization is to help the 
pupil to find himself and to classify the 
pupils with regard to their probable future 
training. One group of these pupils will 
go on into the various curriculums of the 
Senior High School. The other group will 
go out into business or industry as soon 
as the compulsory school laws will permit. 
To beth of these groups the library has a 
special mission in the teaching of vocations 
and in educational guidance. A few schoo! 
libraries in the country have been splendid 
pioneers in this work, but their example 
must be followed by others and extended 
still farther. 

Like every other institution that has 
rendered service to the army and to gov- 
ernmental agencies during the war, the li- 
brary has learned its great lesson. No 
longer can the Y. M. C. A. erect buildings 
in our cities, and charge large fees for its 
privileges. Now it must go out into the 
community, into industry, out where men 
and boys are, and render service. In the 
same manner the library can no longer sit 
comfortably back within its walls and hand 
out books to those who come and ask for 
them. The library has gone out into the 
camps, into war industries, and over the 
seas; it has labored side by side with the 
Food Commission, with the United States 
Employment Service, with the guidance, 
training, and placement of the returning 
soldiers and with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education; and it can never go 
hack to its former conservative position. 
These war experiences can now be applied 
to the schools, and to the communities to 
be served. The same methods of interest- 
ing soldiers in their future occupations by 
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suggesting a few good books to read, may 
be applied to the high school by a wide- 
awake librarian. 

Americanization will have a larger mean- 
ing as a result of the war. Even native- 
born youths of our country must be given a 
world-wide vision of the new responsibil- 
ities of American citizenship. It is not 
always possible to reach every pupil in a 
large high school organization by offering 
courses in civics, economics, sociology, or 
ethics. As desirable as these subjects are 
in the teaching of citizenship, not all pupils 
can or will elect them nor can they be 
made compulsory. However, the library is 
open to all pupils throughout their entire 
course, and they can be influenced to read 
along these lines when proper opportunity is 
given for the librarian to guide the free 
reading of pupils. 

There are two of the objectives of sec- 
ondary education that suggest a special 
application to the library. These are 
“worthy home membership” and “worthy 
use of leisure time.” It was the feeling of 
the committee of the N. E. A. that the 
sentiment which prompted the words of the 
song “Home, sweet home,” was too rapidly 
disappearing from American life. The av- 
erage home in the typical American city is 
losing its hold upon the young peop! 
They are growing up with the idea that 
pleasure cannot be found without going 
somewhere else and without the spending of 
money. They would scorn the suggestion 
that real pleasure can be found in good 
books, in good music, or in good pictures 
within the home. And are not our own 
schools partly responsible for this condi- 
tion? Our teaching of literature has utterly 
failed to develop a love for good reading. 
Rag-time music is the vogue and the “mov- 
ies” are the only popular pictures. 

Home-membership and the use of leisure 
are two closely allied objectives. With 
the coming of an eight-hour working day, 
the question is, Where and how is this 
extra leisure time going to be spent? If 
the home can be made more attractive and 
people can be taught how to find pleasure 
within the home, many of the problems of 
our social and economic life will be solved. 
As the school attempts to reach these two 
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objectives the library will prove a most 
powerful factor. A few libraries have 
already fitted up a room to appear home- 
like, with a fire-place, easy chairs and sur- 
roundings unlike that of the rigid school 
room. This plan must be applied every- 
where and used to the limit of its possi- 
bilities. With such equipment the school 
library can better teach the habit of read- 
ing, a love for good books and the principles 
of selecting, arranging, and maintaining a 
suitable home library. 

To suggest to librarians the demands 
upon the library in meeting the objectives 
of a reorganized high school program and 
to go no farther, is to meet the problem 
only half way. Many librarians have al- 
ready caught the vision of their possibili- 
ties and are chafing at the leash because 
they are not permitted or are not given the 
opportunity to do what they know they 
might do. The solution of the problem of 
the high school library of the next decade 
lies in the reorganization of the administra- 
tion of the high school. 

The changes that will take place during 
the next decade will bring the realization 
of the ambition of the progressive librarian 
to be the head of a department coordinate 
with the other departments in the school. 
The head of such a department must be as 
broad of vision as the principal himself, 
and should attend with the principal all de- 
partmental meetings in order that the li- 
brary may function properly with every 
other department. 

As an educational department the library 
should have at its command and completely 
under its own direction its proportion of 
the pupil’s time. Under the present system 
a certain number of pupils are using the 
library every hour in the day, but they ar: 
there under the direction of some class-room 
teacher for some general reference work. 
They are not receiving library instruction 
directly nor are they receiving all that it 
is possible for the library and the librarian 
to give them. The librarian of the next 
decade will not sit behind a desk in the 
reference room to hand out books and keep 
order,—she will be doing real teaching and 
directing of educational work every hour 
of the day. Not less than one hour per 
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week throughout the entire six years of the 
reorganized high school should be at the 
disposal of the librarian. The hour or 
period could best and most profitably |). 
taken from the five hours per week usuall) 
given to the department of English. 

The use of this time can best be worked 
out by the expert librarian, but it is not 
difficult for the administrator to catch a 
vision of what might be accomplished. The 
total of forty hours for the year and two 
hundred and forty hours for the entire six 
year course can be assigned in proportion 
to the aims to be sought. Running through 
these six years, there should be _ time 
for a graded and systematic course of in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries. 
The content of such a course has already 
been ably worked out by one of your num- 
ber, but few administrators have yet come 
‘O appreciate its need or its educational 
value. However, the greater proportion 
of the time over which the librarian has con- 
trol in this special course should be left for 
the pupil to do free and pleasurable reading, 
free from the compulsion of the class exer- 
cise and pleasurable because of the volun- 
tary choice of books. In this work the li- 
brarian might well be assisted by the right 
kind of teachers of English who know their 
pupils and are personally interested in them 
as individuals. 

The “class room” of the librarian should 
be the home-like reading room free from the 
formalities of the recitation room. What 
ever work is done should be so conducted 
that the pupils will look forward to the 1: 
brary hour with the keenest pleasure. The 
time spent in this period should be com- 
pulsory, but the pupil should be made to 
feel the freedom of the use of his leisure 
in finding pleasure in reading something 
of his own choice. 

The open shelves should contain a wide 
variety of books to attract pupils of all types 
and degrees of interest. The librarian should 
have no desk in this home-like room. It 
would look out of place and would prevent 
the librarian from acting as if she were 
in her own home. Let her assume that she 
is receiving in her own library a group of 
pupil friends whom she is trying to interest 
in good books, and in this manner she wil! 
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best be able to guide boys and girls in form- 
ing right habits in the use of leisure. 

It will be a difficult task for the school 
to teach the worthy use of leisure time. 
Its ideal has been to teach pupils to work 
who do not wish to work. Youth feels 
that it has an abundance of time and docs 
not hesitate to spend it freely. The school 
must teach the difference between a worthy 
use of leisure time and a waste of time. No 
department of the reorganized school will 
have a better opportunity to teach this much 
needed lesson than the library. 

The high school library of the next 
decade calls for a librarian of rare quali- 
ties and qualifications. She must be more 
than an instructor in the subject of the use 
of books. The reorganized library calls 


Ir the editor of the Liprary JouRNAL 
will permit me, I am going to use the space 
allotted to the topic of publicity for libra- 
ries in this issue in an effort to draw the 
line between the things that every library 
must do for itself in a publicity way, and 
those things which can properly and most 
effectively be done cooperatively or col- 
lectively. And I shall take as my text the 
suggested program for a Library Publicity 
Service Bureau put forth at the Asbury 
Park Conference by Mr. Charles E. Rush, 
chairman of the Publicity Committee of 
the A. L. A. Let it be understood that at 
all times I speak not as a librarian but from 
the viewpoint of one having had a consid- 
erable experience in the field of publicity. 

Library War Service has obtained a grati- 
fying amount of publicity through which 
many more persons than before are fa- 
miliar with the work and possibilities of 
libraries in general. But the success of 
Library War Service publicity has been 
due not to the fact that it concerned li- 
braries but solely to the fact that it was 
war service. The Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., the other war relief agencies, are all 
in the same boat. But these other organ- 
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for a librarian of wide knowledge and br: 
outlook; it calls for an individual of orig 
inality, of sympathy, of resourcefulness i: 
attacking new problems and in working 
out new methods of procedure. 

With a library department placed in Jun 
ior and Senior High Schools throughou: 
the land, organized under the leadership 
of efficient librarians, and equipped to carry 
out the objectives of modern education in a 
democracy, the high-school library of the 
next decade is destined to rise from a sub- 
ordinate position to the very center around 
which all other school activities will revolve. 
and will prove to be the unifying factor 
among all the other departments in bringing 
about during the next decade the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education in America. 


izations are all built on a continuous service 
basis, whereas the American Library Asso- 
ciation, apart from its emergency war ser- 
vice activities, is purely a professional or- 
ganization having no service functions 
whatever, in the broad sense. Even the 
War Camp Community Service, hastily ex 
temporized under the pressure of the war 
emergency to fill the gaps between the 
other agencies for the promotion of the 
morale of the Army and Navy, has found an 
unoccupied field of service and as the Com- 
munity Service is planning to continue its 
welfare work on a permanent civilian basis. 

Each of these other organizations—the 
six that were associated with the A. L. .\ 
in the United War Work Campaign plus 
the Red Cross—will continue to call upon 
the public for funds with which to prose- 
cute its work. Each of them, therefor: 
must maintain a publicity department and 
at stated seasons indulge in the expensive 
luxury of an intensive publicity campaign 
With them, publicity intended to sell their 
services to the public is a minor matter: 
each has a special field, a particular class 
of the public which it serves and which it 
reaches in divers ways. Its publicity efforts 
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are centered upon informing the rest of 
the public how it is serving its especial 
class, in order that the public may be duly 
impressed and respond to the appeal for 
money. 

While the war was on, the public was 
intensely interested in every form of service 
that helped the man in uniform; much more 
mildly now the public is interested in help- 
ing the man just out of uniform; six months 
from now the public will shy off from any 
sort of appeal for help for its former d« 
fenders except such as are hopelessly crip 
pled. When that time comes, Library War 
Service publicity will end because no edi- 
tor will print articles on subjects in which 
the public has lost interest. Library pub 
licity on any national scale will have lost 
its objective, since the American Library 
Association, the only national library organ 
ization, is not a service organization, and 
the individual library cannot focus its ser- 
vice upon the needs of any one class, in 
the interest of which a considerable public 
sentiment might be enlisted, but must serve 
everybody alike. 

What, then, is there left for either the 
A. L. A. or any cooperative body of libra- 
ries or librarians to advertise nationally ’ 
Not library service, certainly, since library 
service is and must continue to be purely 
and intensively local and adapted in each 
particular case to the needs and conditions 
of the local community. 

The answer is, as I see it, that library 
advertising, like every other sort of adver- 
tising, must tend more and more strongly 
in its appeal to selected classes rather than 
to the whole public, and that whenever it 
can be shown, through concrete example 
and illustration, that a number of libraries 
or a single library has rendered special and 
valuable services to farmers, to automobile 
mechanics, to chemists, to bankers, to house- 
wives, to persons engaged in any of the 
732 distinct trades listed in the Army Occu- 
pational Index or the other thousands of 
classes listed in the Census reports and 
each maintaining its own periodical litera- 
ture, then there is an opportunity, not for so- 
called “general” publicity, which seldom 
gets anyone or anything anywhere, but for 
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some sharply specialized national publicity 
in the publications that reach the particular 
class which the library has benefitted. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that we had the 
facts about a Wisconsin library that had 
been of such great service to the dairy 
farmers of its community as to enable 
them to increase their annual production 
of butter-fat by some thousands of pounds 
Wouldn't that be a fine story for Hoard’s 
Dairyman? Of course it would—and it 
would help every library with a possible 
dairy-farmer clientéle to have such a story 
published; help them to “sell” their ser- 
vice to the farmers, help them, by point- 
ing out how it was done, to improve the 
service they have to offer. 

Beyond such specialized or class public 
ity, however, national publicity for libra 
ries—that is, articles in journals of national 
circulation dealing with library service in 
any of its phases—is something that cannot 
by any means be commanded or obtained 
thru any sort of organized effort. Such 
of it as may come must depend upon the 
personality of particular writers, their 
opinions or their literary skill. No mag 
azine of national circulation would re 
fuse an article by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, because it dealt with library 
service as its theme; the same magazine 
would under no circumstances be likely 
to publish an article on library ser- 
vice by an author whose name did not com 
mand the instant attention of its readers. In 
other words, library service is like the pub 
lic schools or good roads—everybody is for 
them but nobody wants to read about them, 
except as they touch his own immediate 
interests. 

Nor, so long as the public libraries of 
the country are distinct, individual institu- 
tions, each limited in its field to the con- 
fines of its own community, is it possible to 
conceive of any form of cooperative effort 
that would make library news as_ such, 
apart from its local interest, worth the 
printing. 

Mr. Rush's program, for the most part 
takes cognizance of this essentially loca! 
character of all effective library adver 
tising. “Advertising” is a better word in 
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this instance than “Publicity,” as it implies 
more strongly the purpose aimed at, the sale 
of library service to those who do not use 
it, rather than the mere creation of good 
will. He proposes that the central Library 
Publicity Service prepare publicity material 
that can be used by libraries regardless of 
location. This is a job for the expert ad- 
vertising copy-writer. It is entirely feasi- 
ble. 

The editing of cooperative lists is a dif- 
ferent sort of service entirely, distinctly 
professional. This second item on Mr. 
Rush’s program requires no particular or- 
ganization to put it into effect; it is, in 
fact, already quite extensively in vogue. 

The third item, the plan for giving ad- 
vice and suggestions to libraries facing pub- 
licity problems peculiar to different com- 
munities is necessarily linked with Item 6, 
that of a clearing house for library publicity 
experience. The body of experience that 
must be at the command of any institution 
that undertakes to give sound advice on 
local problems must be enormous. It would 
be a long time before any new organiza- 
tion would be competent to do this effec- 
tively. But there is no doubt that a cen- 
tral clearing house for publicity ideas, 
where all plans that had worked well any- 
where could be assembled, classified, ana- 
lyzed, studied and adapted for use else- 
where must be the backbone of any co-op- 
erative publicity bureau. It would take a 
considerable staff to do this work as well 
as it should be done; this staff need not be 
either librarians or advertising experts, so 
long as it is intelligent and orderly. 

Item four, the preparation of library ser- 
vice articles for general use in local media 
fall into the same category as Item one; as 
for Item five, the suggestion that an immense 
amount of national publicity for libraries 
can be obtained falls to the ground as soon 
as it is realized that the libraries no longer 
have a service to offer that is of national 
interest. 

Just how a national bureau can help a 
local library to make the taxpayers of its 
community stand for an increased levy for 
a purely local purpose, as proposed in 
Item seven, is not quite clear. The out- 
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look for public officers who advocate in- 
creased taxes for the next few years is not 
especially auspicious. School appropria- 
tions are being cut down, or voted grudg- 
ingly, and in many districts would be 
omitted entirely were it not for State laws 
compelling at least a minimum of support 
for public education. When the com- 
pulsory-attendance laws are extended to li- 
braries (it still takes force to get people to 
send their children to school) then it may be 
easier to get library appropriations on an 
irreducible minimum basis. Meantime, the 
library that serves its community as well 
as the best of them do, with a librarian 
who can make the business men of his 
community see the service rendered, as 
a few do, will get the funds it needs. 

Thruout the war, the libraries were 
cooperating with the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Jewish Welfare Board, the 
Salvation Army and the Community Ser- 
vice. All of these organizations as I have 
pointed out, have their plans perfected and 
the organizations set up for continuous ser- 
vice in their respective fields. Among 
them they touch every social group in the 
communities where all are active, and 
reach the people in ways that are con- 
stantly being extended. Isn’t the way open 
here at home for library co-operation, just 
as it was in the camps and overseas? The 
army and navy are asking for library ser- 
vice for peace as they did for war; civilian 
hospitals are clamoring for library service 
no less than the military hospitals that 
will soon be emptied. “Back home” the 
library stands, as it did in war service, in 
the unique position of being non-competi- 
tive with any of these agencies but supple- 
mentary to all. They may not cooperate 
freely with each other in peace, but all can 
cooperate with the library. 

It needs no central publicity organiza- 
tion to bring this about. The way is open 
for every library to establish its own com- 
munity relations with these and all the 
other local agencies that reach any part 
or class of the people. And the best pub- 
licity any library can have will be that 
arising from the fact of such co-operation. 
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Witu the announcement in 1849 of the 
discovery of gold in California a great tide 
of emigrants set their faces westward. 
They went on horseback, in ox-drawn 
wagons, on foot; they went around the 
Horn, across the Isthmus; they went in 
great companies and in small groups. 
Eagerly, yearningly they pushed onward 
over boundless plains, through lofty, rugged 
and unmapped mountains, through forest 
and across desert. They were all classes, 
all creeds, men of good repute and men of 
ill. They were alike in buoyant energy, will- 
ingness to endure hardships in order to ar- 
rive soon and in confidence of ultimate 
success. The suffering, the weary dogged 
plodding of thousands finally wore trails, 
and the trails became roads which men 
could travel with some assurance of reach- 
ing the journey’s end. But whatever the 
business of the travellers, however diversi- 
fied their opinions and their fortunes, they 
all in time, gladly availed themselves of 
these main traveled roads. 

In 1910 California suddenly came to her- 
self on the subject of highways. A com- 
prehensive system of roads was presented 
and the people approved of the plan carry- 
ing with it an appropriation ef $18,000,000. 
Six years later this beginning in road mak- 
ing was further supplemented by an addi- 
tional fund of $15,000,000; and on July 1 
the state will doubtless go over the top 
with a $40,000,000 bond issue for the same 
purpose. One of our counties, the other day, 
voted $4,800.000 to build county roads in 
addition to the broad ribbons of concrete 
which are being laid down by the state 
from end to end of the commonwealth. 
And the people, townsfolk and country folk, 
farmers and foresters and miners, movie 
actors and politicians and bankers—they 
all use the same broad highways. 

Some of you are no doubt now beginning 
to wonder whether you may not be in the 
wrong company; or at least what the trails 
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GETTING BOOKS TO FARMERS IN CALIFORNIA * 


By Mitton Fercuson, Librarian, California State Library. 


of ‘49 and the highways of today have to 
do with farmers and books. The point is 
this: people who travel on the public roads 
want the best roads obtainable, the safest 
and the smoothest and usually the most 
direct. So they compromise their differ- 
ences, consolidate their funds and construc: 
a system of highways, permanent, extens- 
ive, continuous; and everybody travels 
thereon. 

When it comes to the matter of furnish- 
ing books to farmers, and farmers’ wives 
and farmers’ hired-men, we are acting upon 
the principles I have tried to indicate as 
being satisfactory with highways. We do 
not build highways for farmers: that would 
be too expensive; we do not organize libra- 
ries for farmers; that would be inadequate. 
Sut we construct roads for all the people ; and 
we are well on the way towards a library 
system for everybody. It is true special 
attention is given farmers; but then we 
give special attention to everybody. I will 
tell you about the big plan as we see it and 
then about some of its special applications 
to the country folk. 

We call it the county library plan but a 
more definite title would be the California 
library system. For while the county is 
the newer and perhaps the more startling de- 
velopment in our work, it is but one of the 
elements of which the municipal libraries and 
the State Library are the others. But of 
course in considering the subject before 
us the county library is of greater moment. 

I think it worth while briefly to re- 
count what the frame work of the county 
free library is, upon which we have builded 
so successfully during the past few years, 
and something of the stage of development 
at which we have now arrived. Our pres- 
ent law was passed by the legislature of 
Ig11; the previous act of 1909 having 
proved unsatisfactory of operation. The 
library is created by ordinance of the board 
of supervisors, the governing body of the 
county; and remains under the general con- 
trol of that board, without the interposi- 
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tion of appointive trustees. Therein lies 
our first feature of great strength; because 
the supervisors, as the tax levying power, 
may the more readily be induced to give 
the library an adequate fund, since they 
are responsible for its success. The maxi- 
mum tax rate is fixed by statute at one 
mill on the dollar of assessed valuation. 

The county librarian is appointed by the 
board of supervisors; but since the law re- 
quires that candidates eligible for appoint- 
ment must hold a certificate, issued by the 
board of library examiners only after a 
searching professional examination, the 
bugaboo of politics has been effectively ban- 
ished. Under the direction of the libra- 
rian the county system is organized and 
developed; she has very wide professional 
latitude in the selection of books, the em- 
ployment of assistants, the establishment of 
branches; and in the history of the service 
has almost without exception given entire 
satisfaction to her overlords, the supervis- 
ors, and to her patrons, the people. 

Since this library plan was placed on our 
statute books 43 of our 58 counties have 
adopted it; to that number might well be 
added San Francisco, which as a city and 
county has library service covering its en- 
tire area. Of the 43 counties mentioned 
but 38 have actually put the plan into 
operation, but the 39th begins work July 
st, and the goth will begin on Jan. 1, 1920. 
These 38 counties spent last year a total 
of $539,460; they have accumulated book 
collections numbering a million volumes; 
they have established throughout their ter- 
ritory almost 3000 branches; they are serv- 
ing about 1700 of the 2698 school districts 
within their borders and this number is in- 
creasing rapidly. For the first time in 
the history of the state an adequate school 
library service has been made possible for 
the boys and girls of the country—children 
for whose supposed library needs hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been spent, 
with the visible result of a few shelves of 
rags and tatters worn beyond recognition and 
certain sets of subscription works unused 
and unusable. That deplorable condition 
has been changed; and our country pupils 
where library service is adopted have a 
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constant supply of fresh books of the right 
kind, which they read themselves and take 
home for the use of their parents and adult 
brothers and sisters. 

Turning now from this general survey 
of a library system designed to fill the 
wants of the entire population, let us con- 
sider what in particular it can do for the 
farmer folks. In the first place it will be 
quite evident that dotting the country side 
with library branches has made it infin- 
itely easier for the tiller of the soil to 
secure books for recreation and for busi- 
ness. Furthermore, in the selection of a 
custodian in each community the county li- 
brarian has not only sought for intelligence 
but also for that friendliness of spirit which 
would invite to the use of the books. These 
custodians are sedulously trained and en- 
couraged to assist the borrowers in finding 
what they want or need, to consider that 
forwarding a request for special volumes or 
specific information to the county head- 
quarters at the county seat or on to the 
State Library in Sacramento is not a bother 
but a privilege. 

The person who is the prime mover in 
arousing interest, creating a demand, in 
satisfying the doubters and in awakening 
the satisfied is naturally the librarian. She 
must truly be all things to all men, women 
and children. One of these versatile individ- 
uals not only carried on the regular duties 
of her office, but also led the choral society 
and filled the Protestant pulpit when the 
war took the only available preacher away 
from her country town. I do not know 
where Mr. Howard Mumford Jones secured 
the models who sat for his lines on “The 
Librarians” but I can assure you definitely 
it was not in California. 

When the county librarian enters into 
her office in an unorganized county she 
must build up a library where none ex- 
isted before, she must frequently train a 
staff—for except in the more populous 
counties there is sometimes a prejudice 
against the immediate importation of 
trained talent (that fortunately wears off 
in time )—and she must make the acquaint- 
ance of the future users of her institution. 
You can appreciate some of the difficulties 
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in the way of travel alone when you realize 
that if our 58 counties were equal in area 
each would contain 2730 square miles. Li- 
brarians in times past have not been con- 
sidered perambulating personages, in fact 
they had a pretty definite, if not restricted, 
local habitation. With the county librarian, 
however, that practice is radically changed ; 
she must be a traveler. To the extent that 
she does not travel, just to that extent she 
is a failure. Supervisors do not always ap- 
preciate the need and value of an auto- 
mobile in the development of library ser- 
vice and sometimes let their librarians show 
their skill and prowess in subjugating an 
ill-tempered, common-property county Ford. 
I know young women, who armed with a 
pair of broken pliers, have brought over 
mountain roads and after night the wildest. 
most treacherous contraption the genius of 
Detroit could turn out. In time and grad- 
ually however the librarians are coaxing 
from their fiscal superiors, Dodges and 
Buicks and what-nots, upon the sides of 
which are emblazoned the library insignia 
so that the car and what it carries may be 
known and hailed and welcomed by teacher 
and pupil and farmer as it goes about the 
country in its daily service. 

When the librarian enters her domain 
she usually finds a county official to whom 
she can turn for all kinds of assistance, and 
in practice the assistance is hot all on one 
side; that person is the farm adviser. He 
is a young man, young in spirit if not in 
years and his work takes him over the 
county, into the homes, into the orchards 
and fields. The county librarians and the 
county farm advisers have effected an alli- 
ance, defensive and offensive. I have some- 
times thought that this entente cordiale was 
promoted by the automobile which the ad- 
viser had and which the librarian wished 
to share. In the beginning that was per- 
haps the case; but a closer acquaintance and 
an understanding of the avenues for coop- 
eration which lie before them soon devel- 
op a warm professional and personal ad- 
miration on both sides. Now when the 
farm adviser goes into the country he not 
infrequently takes the county librarian 
along; and almost invariably he carries 
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a bundle of library books, technical volumes, 
which he distributes along his line of travel. 
His services are not those of the ordinary 
carrier; for he knows the rancher’s needs 
and he places in his hands the literature 
which will be of immediate interest and 
value in the production of better crops or 
the growing of a finer quality of live stock. 
When the farm adviser has a meeting of 
farm folk the librarian is given an oppor- 
tunity to talk books, books for recreation 
and books for business, books for the 
housewife, for the child, for the indoors, 
books for the husbandman and for the 
fields. Furthermore the librarian generally 
places a technical collection in the adviser’s 
office and these volumes are given out 
to the farmer who has come in for special 
advice on his own problems and difficulties. 
It becomes in time a simple matter for 
dwellers in the country, who have had this 
intelligent sort of library service to make 
full use, on their own initiative, of the 
county library branch in their neighbor- 
hood, or to call at the county headquarters 
when they motor into town. 

Out of this cooperative association of 
farm adviser and county librarian, we have 
recently had a new development which 
promises great things. In every county 
there are several officials whose duties are 
promotional, cultural or in a practical way 
educational, and who much of the time are 
traveling about the country. One of our 
librarians not long ago was struck by the 
possibilities which might result from 
monthly meetings of these persons; the 
farm adviser, the county superintendent of 
schools, the district forester, the horticul- 
tural commissioner, the sealer of weights 
and measures, the emergency home demon 
stration agent, the county librarian. The 
plan is working. Each official is learning 
about the work of the others; each one 
sees possibilities of linking his service up 
in a cooperative way with that of the other; 
each one is a more intelligent public ser- 
vant because of his understanding of the 
county program as a whole. The origina- 
tor of this plan hit upon the very happy 
title of “county itinerants” as a designation 
for this body; but straightway some vigor- 
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ous minded individual among them trans- 
lated the phrase into the “county tramps.” 
These county itinerant bodies are or- 
ganized—if that word may be used—on the 
very loosest sort of plan. There are no 
initiation fees, no dues, no board of direc- 
tors. Each céunty is more or less suffic- 
ient unto itself; each has its own program. 
There is no state organization; although in 
a way touch is maintained through cer- 
tain state officers; the state leader of the 
farm advisers, the state librarian, etc. 
Another plan, which we are developing 
and which promises both economy and effi- 
ciency, is the collecting of special agricul- 
tural and horticultural books in the coun- 
ties where certain industries are of great 
importance. In one county rice is predom- 
inant, in another olives, in another wal- 
nuts, in still another citrus fruits and so on. 
A better than ordinary collection on each 
of these subjects in the county where it is 
of prime interest will give us several spec- 
ial libraries. Our habits of freest inter- 
library loans permit us to profit by such 
practice much more generously than would 
be the case if each library tried to meet 
its needs on all the subjects. 
Here I think it timely to say that the 


POSITIONS OFFERED 

Lady with experience in foreign periodi- 
cals. G. E. Stechert & Co., Booksellers, 
New York. 

Iowa public library has opening for jun- 
ior assistants. Offers valuable experience 
to those contemplating Library School. 
Salary to start $55.00. Address H. B., care 
of Liprary JOURNAL. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate librarian, thoroly experienced 
in general and special lines seeks position 
with business house or industrial plant. 
Best references. Salary to be arranged. 
Address E. L. X., care of Liprary JOURNAL. 


College graduate with library training, 
five years general experience in large city 
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function of the California State Library is 
to supplement the other libraries of our 
commonwealth. By not buying fiction or 
juvenile books our fund is left intact to pur- 
chase rare works, technical volumes, the 
unusual, the scholarly, or the expensive— 
publications which perhaps are seldom 
called for in any one city or county but 
for which throughout the state the demand 
is more or less constant. It is our con- 
tribution to the cause of cooperation. 

With wheat at $2.50, oranges at &85c, with 
hogs aspiring to aristocratic ranks and wool 
become a golden fleece indeed, with wine 
grapes holding their own even in the face of 
irresistible prohibition onslaught, country 
life must inevitably take on added charms. 
Hired men may be hard to get and harder to 
keep; but the day of machinery is here and 
men of nerve and force will find it pleasant 
to live out of doors, to be their own masters 
and to get close to nature. The automobile 
and the good road are throwing a magic 
bridge over that slough of despond which 
once lay between the old farmstead and 
town. And the library bringing books of 
recreation and business to the rancher’s 
door makes farming a surer undertaking 
and country life a fuller joy. 


library system and two years experience in 
cataloging desires an opening in a special 
library in a middle western city. Address 
M. G. M., care of Lrprary JOURNAL. 

Young women, trained in short course in 
library school, and with training and experi- 
ence in kindergarten and primary teaching 
as well as in library work in a village of 1200, 
would like to hear of an opening in New 
York or Pennsylvania. Address K. P., care 
of Liprary JOURNAL. 


Librarian, Simmons College certificate, 
twelve years’ experience in public library 
work and one and one half years’ experi- 
ence as Chief Clerk and Office Manager, 
would like executive position in New York 
or New England. Address E. H., care of 
Liprary JOURNAL 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. HOSPITAL 
LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE AT THE 
A. L. A. CONFERENCE 

The three sessions of the hospital libra- 
rians’ round table were mainly taken up by 
reports from the field by representative libra- 
rians, and the presentation of plans for carry- 
ing on the work to a successful finish. A new 
phase of the work, that with the hospitals 
which are being established by the Bureau of 
Public Health Service, was presented by Dr. 
George B. Young, medical officer in charge, 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Stapleton, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. Miriam E. Carey also gave a 
resumé of conditions as she found them in a 
number of public health hospitals which she 
had visited in the South, with suggestions of 
their library needs. 

E. Kathleen Jones gave a graphic picture 
of library work in naval hospitals; that in 
army hospitals was presented by Harriet 
Leitch, librarian, U. S. General Hospital No. 
43, Hampton, Va., and Florence King, libra- 
rian, Greenhut Hospital, New York City. A 
general survey of the field with special refer- 
ence to the co-operation of A. L. A. libra- 
rians with the reconstruction staff in various 
hospitals, was given by Miss Ola M. Wyeth, 
field representative. The absence of Mary 
Frances Isom, kept away because of illness, 
left the overseas work without a representa- 
tive, but an interesting letter from Miss Mul- 
heron filled the gap to some extent. 

One session was devoted to practical dis- 
cussion of problems which arise in hospital 
library work, and two representatives from 
Headquarters, Miss Hubbard, from the Book 
Department, and Mr. Meyer from the Pub- 
licity Department, were present to answer any 
questions which the hospital librarians wished 
to ask them. 

The climax of the meeting for Hospital Li- 
brarians was the luncheon on Thursday noon, 
attended by over eighty people, including all 
those at the Conference who were in any way 
connected with hospital library work and, as 
special guests, the members of the Library 
War Service Committee. 

AGnes CowincG, Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 

There were thirty-five members present at 
the meeting of the American Association of 
Law Libraries at Asbury Park, June 24-26. 
Four sessions were held, including one joint 
session with the National Association of State 
Libraries. The following papers were read, 
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all of which will be printed in full in the Law 
Library Journal: 

“Pennsylvania Side Reports,” Luther E. 
Hewitt, librarian, Law Association of Phila- 
delphia; “Law library binding in war time,” 
Dr. G. E. Wire, deputy librarian, Worcester 
Co. Law Library, Worcester, Mass.; “Shelt 
classification of foreign law books,” W. H. 
Alexander, assistant librarian, Library of the 
Association of the Bar, N. Y., and Elsie L. 
Basset, Columbia University Law Library; 
“Revisions and compilations of the laws of 
New York,” John T. Fitzpatrick, law libra- 
rian, New York State Library. 

There were round table discussions on the 
following subjects: Shelf arrangement of law 
reports, interlibrary loans between law libra- 
ries, guide cards for law library catalogs, in- 
dexes to legal periodicals. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1919-1920: President, Frederick C. 
Hicks, law librarian, Columbia University; 
Ist Vice President, Sumner Y. Wheeler, libra- 
rian, Essex Bar Association Library, Salem, 
Mass.; 2nd Vice President, Miss Mary K. Ray, 
deputy librarian, Nebraska State Library; Sec- 
retary, Agnes Wright, librarian, Wyoming 
State Library; Treasurer, Miss Anna M. Ryan. 
assistant librarian, Supreme Court Library, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Executive Committee, Edward 
H. Redstone, John T. Fitzpatrick, George S. 
Godard. 

EvizapetuH B. Steere, Secretary. 


ANN ARBOR LIBRARY CLUB 

The year 1918-19 has been a most successful 
one for the A. A. L. C. Altho the mem- 
bership has not increased appreciably, the 
average attendance has increased from 32 to 
38. Due to the influenza epidemic it was 
impossible to hold an October meeting and 
there have therefore been but seven regular 
meetings. 

The programs of the year have been varied 
and most interesting. The November meet- 
ing was devoted almost entirely to the read- 
ing of letters from former members of the 
club absent in war work. In December Mr. 
Goodrich favored us with a talk on “The re- 
lation of freshman rhetoric to the library.” 
Dr. Benedict entertained us at the January 
meeting with a talk on the Bagoba Indians, 
entitled “Literature without books.” In Feb- 
ruary a paper with readings on George Ber- 
nard Shaw, given by Prof. Nelson, was en- 
joyed. Miss Wead had charge of the March 
program and gave an interesting account of 
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the University of Michigan Tennyson collec- 
tion. Miss Van Valkenburgh of Bay City 
provided the delightful program in April, 
consisting of readings from Irish poets. Miss 
Haagen and Miss Campbell provided a pro- 
gram on Walt Whitman at the May meet- 
ing and Mr. Finney gave an interesting talk 
on a Shakespeare signature. 

As a war measure the club again dispensed 
with refreshments and as a result were able 
to send $25 to France for the benefit of A. 
L. A. workers who are ill there. 

The club also placed subscriptions for six 
magazines, for the use of S. A. T. C., which 
were later transferred to Camp Custer. 

M. Kutzwes, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COMMISSION INSTITUTE IN BOSTON 

“Service for every member of the commu- 
nity,” was the keynote of the Fourth Annual 
Three-day Institute conducted by the Free 
Public Library Commission of Massachusetts 
co-operating with the Summer Session of Sim- 
mons College July 15-17 inclusive. The total 
attendance registered 206 trustees, librarians, 
and assistants from all parts of the Common- 
wealth, and of these 26 came as guests of the 
Commission, 

Dr. Henry Lefavour, President of Simmons, 
urged in his address of welcome that more 
emphasis be placed on individual effort of 
choice on the patrons and on personal research, 
with wise guidance on the part of those who 
specialize in this line of education. Libraries 
should be considered the workshops of the 
schools. 

Supplementing the welcome, Mr. Charles F. 
D. Belden, Chairman of the Commission, ex- 
pressed the hope that each librarian would re- 
ceive the inspiration of a librarian’s real func- 
tion, which is service. He would like every 
individual present to pledge himself to enlist 
ten more users during the next year and 
thereby extend general reading interest. 

“Peeps into bookland” was the subject of a 
paper by Grace Miller of the Springfield City 
Library. She told delightfully of her per- 
sonal enjoyment of certain books and then 
chatted about a few that she had arranged be- 
fore her as worthy of special comment. 
Among these were “Letters of Susan Hale,” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Reminiscences,” W. 
H. Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
“Education of Henry Adams,” Brand Whit- 
lock’s “Belgium,” Lord Dunsany’s “Tales of 
the War,” Kipling’s “Letters from India,” 
Haliday’s “Walking-stick Papers,” Barrie’s 
collections of plays and the poems of Alfred 
Noyes and John Masefield. 

Alice Haseltine, supervisor of children’s 
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work in the St. Louis Public Library and an 
instructor in the Simmons Library School 
Summer Session, was next on the program, 
and her paper showed that the mission of the 
library is to interest the parents, teachers, 
and librarians to give each individual child 
the best of which he is capable. She empha- 
sized the necessity of appropriate poetry for 
children, declaring that it is as important to 
children as fresh air, for it leads them to con- 
sider the lilies, to be at least partially saved 
from the materialism of the age. 

Theresa Hitchler of the Brooklyn Public 
Library concluded the morning session with 
some sound advice and practical suggestions 
on “Simple Cataloging.” 

The greater portion of the afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to two round-table discus- 
sions. Mrs. Elizabeth Furst of North 
Adams spoke on “Publicity for Libraries,” 
calling special attention to the importance of 
the local paper. John A. Lowe, agent of the 
Commission, succeeded in getting many libra- 
rians to relate their experiences in “Work in 
Co-operation with the Schools,” and to point 
out their difficult problems and solutions for 
them. The discussion showed that records of 
circulation and other work done are kept in- 
adequately to make comparisons or even esti- 
mate the value of the return on time and 
energy invested. After these papers Mr. Bel- 
den gave a reception in the Trustees’ Room of 
the Boston Public Library and showed some 
of the library’s treasures, including the rail- 
ing in the Guild Hall in Boston, England, 
against which the Pilgrims stood when tried, 
and the Bradford manuscripts. 

“Americanization” was the subject discussed 
by J. Maud Campbell of the Commission. She 
told how libraries were busily engaged in 
helping immigrants to become citizens long 
before the activity became known as “Ameri- 
canization.”. Miss Campbell called on libra- 
rians to show what they had done in working 
with people from other lands; how the library 
held sewing and cooking classes, musical and 
dramatic entertainments in which immigrants 
in native costume took part; what remark- 
able success was attained when international 
art exhibits were conducted, and how in some 
instances the librarians were doing almost as 
much outside the building and away from it 
as in it; how the library is going out thru 
the community as well as welcoming the peo- 
ple to the good things within its own walls. 
Mrs. Sprague, librarian at Uxbridge, and Miss 
Farrar of Springfield brought out specific in- 
stances of these methods of reaching the 
stranger. 

“The nineteenth century made the world a 
neighborhood; the twentieth is to leave it a 
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brotherhood. Confident words these, yet for 
what else did the men of your blood and of 
my blood fight and die in Flanders Fields?” 
asked Margaret Jackson, instructor, New York 
Public Library School, in her address, “The 
Library and the Community.” What are libra- 
ries doing to promote brotherhood? Keep 
some of the beauty of the open country before 
those who do not have it. Keep an index of 
churches, schools, and industries of the neigh- 
borhood and see that books reach every point. 
File clippings for current events clubs. Im- 
press on foreign-born a pride in their descent. 

Miss Hitchler spoke on “Qualities Neces- 
sary in a Successful Librarian.” She explained 
that of all that goes to make the library, the 
librarian is the all-important head upon which 
the success and value of the institution de- 
pends; that an able librarian fills the position 
of the director of citizenship, community ex- 
pert for the distribution of knowledge, and a 
promoter of civic brotherhood. 

At the fourth session Ida F. Farrar of the 
City Library of Springfield read a _ paper, 
“What all the World’s Reading.” She said 
the best sellers consisted chiefly of pictures 
and poetry. She gave a list of the most pop- 
ular books in libraries. She had collected 
from 15 of the smaller libraries a list of the 
books most read and these, with a list of 
books most read in 200 of the larger libraries, 
were named. 

Mary L. Baright, instructor in the North 
Adams Normal School, for nearly an hour 
told fairy stories, myths, legends, which never 
fail to charm children and grownups as well. 
She illustrated her subject with such pathos 
and humor that she was frequently applauded. 

At the last session Miss Haseltine gave a 
talk on “Children’s books of the year,” fol- 
lowed by “Reference material for the small 
library,” by Florence T. Blunt of Simmons 
College, who emphasized the books of refer- 
ence needed for the rural community. The 
sessions closed with an inspiring address by 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge. In 
the afternoon a visit was made to the Lex- 
ington Public Library, where the visitors were 
most hospitably entertained by Miss Kirk- 
land, the librarian, and where they gained 
many practical ideas to carry out in their own 
libraries. 

E. Loutse Jones, Secretary. 


The Rhode Island Library Association will 
hold its fall meeting on Friday, September 26, 
at Pawtucket. Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, Li- 
brarian of the Youngstown Public Library, 
will speak on “Relations of libraries to busi- 
ness men.” 
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MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Sixty library workers were registered at the 
twenty-seventh meeting of the Maine Library 
Association, held at the Bowdoin College Li- 
brary, Brunswick, Maine, on May 23rd. 

The Membership Committee reported that 
under the new amendment to the constitution 
admitting libraries to membership in the Asso- 
ciation thirty-one libraries had joined. The 
committee also reported an increase of twenty- 
nine individual members. 

The Committee on Inter-Library Loans re- 
ported that it had made an intensive study of 
the question in other states and had found 
that there were two entirely opposite views 
prevailing, one radically opposed and one 
strongly in favor. The parts of the country 
which are well organized think it a fine 
scheme, the parts poorly organized do not 
think it feasible. In Massachusetts, state leg- 
islation has been necessary to make the plan 
workable because citizens felt their money 
should not be used for other towns. The gen- 
eral plan of library loans seems to be about 
the same wherever it is in use. The local 
library is almost always held responsible for 
individual loans and sometimes the stipulation 
is made that a book shall be used only in the 
local library. Those opposed to inter-library 
loans feel that such work should be carried 
on only by the state library. The general 
discussion which followed this report brought 
out the fact that several libraries in Maine 
were already doing something along this line. 
The committee will be continued and plans 
for a definite set of state-wide rules and regu- 
lations will be presented at the next meeting. 

The Committee on Library Co-operation 
reported that its work related to co-operation 
with regard to special collections, the underly- 
ing assumption being that a number of the 
larger libraries in the state have collections 
of books a little outside the general line, 
which they are building up as specialties and 
which, under proper safeguards, could be used 
more widely than by the local constituency of 
the library. Ten of the larger libraries were 
circularized by the committee and seven re- 
plied announcing special collections as fol- 
lows: 

Maine Historical Society, Portland, Maine 
and New England history, genealogy, mss. 
material in American history (not for lend- 
ing); Portland Public Library, Portland, 
botany, general biography; Lewiston Public 
Library, Lewiston, Maine history; Bowdoin 
College Library, Brunswick, Huguenots, Long- 
fellow (largest in America), German dialects 
(largest in America); Maine State Library, 
Augusta, law, genealogy, Maine history and 
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literature, vocational literature; Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bangor, Palestine; Bangor 
Public Library, photography, 150 titles; mi- 
croscopy, 50 titles; Eastern Maine, everything 
available; music, 4000 titles; U. S. Civil War, 
500 titles, not including slavery and biography. 

The Committee will continue its work with 
the immediate purpose of completing for pub- 
lication the list of libraries having special col- 
lections and those willing to assume respon- 
sibilty for special subjects. 

The discussion which followed the preced- 
ing report brought out other special collec- 
tions as follows: Curtis Memorial Library, 
Brunswick, shipbuilding in Maine; Waterville 
Free Public Library, Waterville, medicine; 
Stewart Free Library, Corinna, Lincoln, Napo- 
leon; Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, 
engraving and etchings, 75 vols. 

The Committee on Suggestions made the 
following report: 

1. Believing that our Association should 
keep in friendly working touch with the asso- 
ciations of other states, especially of those 
that are our neighbors, and believing that 
through co-operation library interests can be 
advanced in this part of the country, we sug- 
gest that the yearly meeting of the Maine 
Library Association in 1920, or 1921, be held 
in conjunction with that of the New Hamp- 
shire Association or the Vermont Associa- 
tion at some place (possibly Portsmouth, 
Portland, or some spot in the White Moun- 
tain section) agreeable to the officers of the 
two associations. 

We believe that a meeting of this kind, with 
exhibits from the two states, with the com- 
parisons of library work and methods, and 
with the new friendships which it would 
bring, would be broadening and interesting. 

2. We suggest that some day soon this As- 
sociation hold a meeting near the eastern bor- 
der of our state (perhaps at Presque Isle) 
where the New Brunswick librarians could be 
invited and perhaps encouraged to form an 
association of their own. 

3. Believing that the State Library Associa- 
tion should co-operate in every way possible 
with the State Library Commission we sug- 
gest that the Association work with the Com- 
mission in forwarding the interest and attend- 
ance of the schools in library instruction such 
as are being given this year at three points in 
the state. We suggest that in future years 
these schools be held in rotation throughout 
all parts of the state, so that each librarian 
may have the opportunity of attending the ses- 
sions. And since the districting of the State 
for this purpose will require a good amount 
of investigation and thought we suggest that 
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the Association assume the matter of deciding 
district locations for the schools of instruc- 
tion. 

4. Believing that if our Association is to 
become what it should become and is to do 
the work we would like to have it do, it 
must have more money in its treasury, we 
suggest that every library and librarian in 
the state be invited again this year to become 
a member of the Association. Such a com- 
bination of financial and personal support 
from every library worker and organization 
in the State would mean the possibility of 
growth and wide extension of power and help- 
fulness to the Association. 

The report of the Committee on Sugges- 
tions was referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee for such action as it might deem expe- 
dient. 

Mr. Winchester of the Maine Library Com- 
mission gave a short talk about the libraries 
he had visited in a recent trip across the con- 
tinent. 

The Committee on Maine Illustrative Ma- 
terial thru its chairman exhibited the material 
it had received, and as the association was 
meeting in that town, read some of the mate- 
rial relating to Brunswick. The libraries 
which have reported to the Committee are 
Bangor, Biddeford, Brunswick, Dover, Farm- 
ington, Foxcroft, Kennebunkport, Rockland, 
Rumford, Saco, Waterville. The material re- 
lating to Bangor and Eastern Maine has been 
printed by the Bangor Public Library. 

The Committee on Union List of Serials 
reported that a big beginning had been made 
in consolidating the periodical lists of the 
state, and that the day of publication was not 
far distant. 

Miss Rachel T. Benson of the Portland 
High School Library read a stimulating paper 
on “High School Libraries,” and called atten- 
tion particularly to the exhibit of high school 
library werk in an adjoining room. 

During the noon recess the members of the 
association were informally entertained by the 
librarian and trustees of the Curtis Memorial 
Library. 

In the discussion of the standardization re- 
quirements established by the Maine Library 
Commission the fact was noted that the eyes 
of the library world are on Maine, because 
no other state has yet adopted definite stand- 
ards to be put in operation at a definite date. 

Other subjects discussed were “Importance 
of vocational literature in the public library,” 
“Worth while war material,” and “Effect of 
the war on libraries.” 

The oustanding address of the session was 
given by Miss Alice M. Jordan, Supervisor of 
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Work with Children at the Boston Public 
Library. Miss Jordan was formerly a Maine 
woman and therefore brought to her audience 
an intimate understanding of their problems. 
The Nominating Committee presented the 
following persons for officers, and they were 
duly elected: Annie L. Barr, President; 
Angie E. Tracy and Mabel Eaton, Vice Presi- 
dents; Marion Brainerd, Secretary; Edna A. 
Goodier, Treasurer. 
Marion Brainerd, Secretary. 


VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Library week in Vermont began in Mont- 
pelier the evening of June 30th, with a ban- 
quet, thirty-nine librarians and trustees being 
present. Library Rally Day, July 1, began 
the real business of the week, the slogan for 
which was “The community library and the 
library in the community.” About sixty were 
present at the morning session, which was 
divided into two sections, one of trustees and 
one of librarians. 

The following subjects were discussed: 

“What does the term community work 
cover?”; “Community work already done in 
towns throughout the state;” “Community 
work already done by libraries; “Possible 
community work that a library might under- 
take.” 

The election of officers for the coming year 
followed: President, Miss Mary K. Norton, 
Proctor; Vice-President, Miss Anna Mower, 
Morrisville; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Hills, Lyndonville. 

At the afternoon session, following the re- 
ports and discussion of the morning confer- 
ences, Miss Margery Quigley. of Endicott, 
N. Y., gave an interesting talk on the sub- 
ject, “Where neighbors meet.” A community 
library tea followed. Mrs, Grace Sage Grif- 
fith, reader, of Boston, entertained delight- 
fully at the evening session. 

Auice L. Eaton, Retiring Secretary. 

The remainder of the week was given over 
to a Library Institute under the auspices of 
the Free Public Library Commission, designed 
to meet the needs of the small libraries. 

Practical talks were given each morning 
and afternoon by Miss Quigley on “Cata- 
loging and classification problems,” “Na- 
tional publicity,” “Book selection,” “Amer- 
icanization,” “Filing,” concluding with a ques- 
tion-box. Other talks were: “Reference 
work in small libraries,” Miss Anna Mower of 
Morrisvlle; “Charging systems for small libra- 
ries,” “The collection of local historical ma- 
terial,” Miss Lillian Bishop, Librarian of the 
Vermont Historical Society, and “Library 
work with children,” by Miss Alice Blanchard, 
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former Children’s librarian at Newark, N. J. 
A visit to the local book bindery was _fol- 
lowed by a book-mending demonstration by 
Miss Grace E. Kingsland of the Commission 
staff. A visit was also paid the Barre granite 
quarries. The annual “treat,” as usual shared 
with the public, was a lecture by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Deland on “The opportunity of the dull 
duty.” Twenty-two librarians attended the 
Institute. 

Rutu L. Brown, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Rhode Island Library Association held 
its annual meeting on June 3rd, 1919, at the 
Newport Naval Training Station, Newport, 
R. 1. with eighty-five library workers and 
friends in attendance. At the morning ses- 
sion the usual reports were read and ap- 
proved and a resolution was presented by Mr. 
Wilham E. Foster, Librarian of the Provi- 
dence Public Library, expressing gratification 
on the success of the first year of the library 
training courses at the R. I. Normal School. 
Through the efforts of the R. I. Library Asso- 
ciation these courses are now a part of the 
curriculum of the Normal School and have 
proved helpful to library workers throughout 
the State, who have the privilege of taking 
up different subjects for credit. 

Mr. Peacock, Librarian of Westerly Library, 
presented a resolution on the death of Mr. 
Ethan Wilcox, Librarian Emeritus of Wester- 
ly Library and a pioneer in library work 
of the State. Both these resolutions were 
adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mr. William D. God- 
dard, Pawtucket; First Vice President, Mr. 
George L. Hinckley, Newport; Second Vice 
President, Miss Alice W. Morse, Edgewood 
Library; Recording Secretary, Miss Edith H. 
Simmons, Central Falls; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Miss Gertrude Robson, John Carter 
Brown Library, Providence; Treasurer, Mr. 
Laurence M. Shaw, Providence Public Li- 
brary; Committee to Consult with the State 
Board of Education, Dr. Edwin Wiley, Naval 
War College Library, Newport, Mrs. Mary S. 
Pueck, Librarian School of Design Library, 
and Mrs. William R. Babcock; Executive 
Committee, Miss Marie E. Zangrandi, Wester- 
ly Library; Miss Bertha H. Lyman, Provi- 
dence Public Library, and Miss Mary E. Rob- 
bins, instructor of the library courses at the 
State Normal School. 

The members of the Association were the 
guests, at luncheon, of the Naval Station and 
“chow” with the “navy men” was a distinct 
feature of the day. After luncheon the time 
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was spent inspecting the buildings and grounds 
of the Station. 

The American Library Association con- 
ducted the afternoon exercises with the mem- 
bers of the R. I. Association as guests. The 
first permanent American Library Association 
building was dedicated. 

At these exercises, over which Dr. Edwin 

Wiley presided, the speakers included Capt. 
Campbell, Commander of the Training Sta- 
tion, and Capt. Cossard, Chaplain of the Sta- 
tion. 
Professor Harry Lyman Koopman, Libra- 
rian of the John Hay Library, at the con- 
clusion of the dedicatory exercises, offered, 
in his usual inimitable manner, a resolution 
of thanks to the officers and men of the New- 
port Training Station, for their gracious hos- 
pitality. 

H. Simmons, Recording Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS|\LIBRARY CLUB 

The Spring meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club was held in the Town Hall, at 
Southborough, on Friday June 6, 1919. This 
was a joint meeting of the Massachusetts 
and Bay Path Library Clubs. A cordial wel- 
come was extended by Mr. Charles F. Choate, 
Jr., a trustee of the Southborough library. 
This was followed by a discussion of “Short- 
cut methods in camp library service,” by Mr. 
James A. Lowell, who had been for an ex- 
tended period in service at the Camp Devens 
library. Mr. Lowell found that his experi- 
ence in a camp library pointed out a number 
of ways in which time and money could be 
saved. He argued for greater simplification 
in library buildings and he protested against 
the influence of the architect so far as it sub- 
ordinated utility to adornment. He pointed 
out especially that a library is essentiallly for 
books and that its arrangement should serve 
in the greatest degree, to secure their ready 
distribution and use. A great many libraries, 
Mr. Lowell thought, could reduce their book 
collections so as to devote their attention more 
largely to the books commonly in demand. 
In the routine of the Camp Library work 
fiction had been left unlabelled. Non-fiction 
had been classified but left without author 
notation. A rubber stamp was used in place 
of a bookplate. Interlibrary loans had been 
of great service and Mr. Lowell recommended 
a fuller use of them by libraries generally. 
Mr. Lowell spoke, in conclusion, of the great 
opportunities growing out of the War Service 
of the American Library Association and re- 
ferred, in particular, to the possibilities aris- 
ing from the adoption of a Central Purchas- 
ing Bureau. The Committee on Standardiza- 
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tion, of which Mr. George H. Evans was 
Chairman, submitted a report. The report 
of the Committee on Co-operation with High 
School Libraries Association was rendered by 
the Chairman, Mr. Herbert W. Fison. For 
the Committee on Pensions, Miss Katharine 
P. Loring, reported that the Committee was 
in agreement as to the desirability of having 
some kind of a pension system for librarians. 
Further, it found many admirable features in 
the system adopted by the state of Massachu- 
setts for its own employees. It was disposed 
to recommend this to the attention of the Club 
but the Committee wished for additional au- 
thority before presenting the matter to a legis- 
lative committee. At the opening of the 
afternoon session the following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. John A. Lowe; Vice- 
presidents, Mr. John G. Moulton, Mr. Harold 
T. Dougherty, Miss E. Kathleen Jones; Sec- 
retary. Mr. Orlando C. Davis; Treasurer, 
Mr. George L. Lewis; Recorder, Mr. Frank 
H. Whitmore; Bulletin Committee, Miss 
Louisa M. Hooper, Miss E. Louise Jones, Mr. 
Orlando C. Davis. 

In the Symposium on Books of the Read- 
justment Period Mr. Albert F. Buck discussed 
a group of volumes dealing with the Biog- 
raphy of Leaders. Miss H. E. Howe spoke 
of a number of publications dealing with the 
work for disabled soldiers and _ vocational 
training. Mr. Truman R. Temple reviewed 
several books dealing with Present-day labor 
conditions. Mr. Frank H. Chase discussed 
some of the recent books on Reconstruction. 
In a summary of books on Russia and Bol- 
shevism Miss Virginia M. Keyes reviewed 
Spargo’s “Bolshevism” and Poole’s “Village.” 

Following the Book Symposium, Miss Amy 
Lowell spoke on “Modern poetry: its differ- 
ences, its aims, its achievements.” Mr. Lowe, 
in introducing Miss Lowell, reminded his 
audience that we are so accustomed to think 
of the accomplishments of earlicr poets that 
we forget the presence among us of poets 
with a new message. It was about the man- 
ner in which the poets of our own day are 
delivering this message and its divergence 
from the long accepted methods of the classic- 
ists that Miss Lowell chiefly spoke. For 
years Miss Lowell has been pleading the 
cause of modern poetry but she felt that she 
could no longer consider herself “as a voice 
crying in the wilderness.” There has grown 
up, on every hand, a widespread interest in 
poetry. It was the recognition of this interest 
that led Miss Lowell personally to select and 
generously to give to thirty-four army camps, 
and later to army hospitals, carefully chosen 
libraries of poetry. In this general reading 
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of poetry Miss Lowell discerns an inclina- 
tion, on the part of readers, for the newer 
forms. 


OKLAHOMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Library Association was held in Sa- 
pulpa, May 7-8, 1919. Mrs. R. W. Fund of 
. Shawnee presided. After the address of wel- 
come by Mrs. Whitaker of Sapulpa, Mr. W. 
K. Porter gave an interesting account of his 
work in the camp library at Fort Sill, and 
Mrs. Cora Case Porter, librarian from Enid, 
told of her experiences in the camp library at 
San Antonio. 

That libraries need to make use of bulletin 
boards and posters in order to attract the pub- 
lic was emphasized by Mrs. Ground of Okmul- 
gee. Mrs. Shanafelt, from the Oklahoma City 
Library, listed a number of valuable aids for 
the cataloger. At the afternoon session the 
new commission bill passed by the Oklahoma 
Legislature was discussed and a committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the governor regard- 
ing the formation of the commission. 

After the discussion of the A. L. A. meet- 
ing the following resolutions were adopted: 
Resotvep, That the Oklahoma library asso- 
ciation, in convention, protests against the 
continuous meeting of the A. L. A. in the ex- 
treme east and the extreme west, and asks for 
a middle west meeting place, either in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado or Missouri. And 
resolved, further, that these resolutions be 
published in the Lrprary JourNAL and Public 
Libraries in order that other associations may 
be induced to take similar action. 

The Sapulpa Symphony Club farnished de- 
lightful music for the evening session, and 
Mr. Paul Blackwelder of Tulsa gave a very 
practical address. 

Miss Noble of Muskogee opened the ses- 
sion May 8th with a talk on library publicity. 
She gave many concrete examples and a gen- 
eral discussion of library publicity followed. 
Library work with children was presented by 
Mrs. Callahan from the high school library at 
Muskogee. 

Miss McGlenn of Tulsa talked on the 
library and its finances, a subject of great in- 
terest to the librarians present. Mr. Rader, 
the librarian from Oklahoma University, gave 
a delightful review of the writings and life of 
Mark Twain. What the library will mean to 
the returning soldier, by Mrs. J. A. Thompson, 
listed some of the demands the soldier was 
likely to make, and recommended that the 
libraries do what they can to supply his needs. 

The Association voted to hold the 1920 meet- 
ing at the State University at Norman, and 
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elected the following officers: President, Miss 
Alma Reid McGlenn, Tulsa; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Ruby Canton, Edmond; Second 
Vice-President, Miss Sarah Noble, Muskogee; 
Secretary, Miss Myrtle Weatherholt, Bartles- 
ville; Treasurer, Mrs. Hayden, McAlaster. 


Myrt_e WEATHERHOLT, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Adjustment of library service to meet the 
new demands of peace was the outstanding 
theme for discussion at the twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the California Library Asso- 
ciation, which was held at the Hotel Del 
Monte, June 10 to 13, 1919. 

Evidence of the new community of inter- 
national interests was to be found in the pres- 
ence at the meeting of John Ridington, acting 
librarian of the University of British Colum- 
bia and President of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. He came from Van- 
couver by special invitation to speak on “The 
‘New’ Poetry.” His entertaining interpreta- 
tion of the work of the new school, together 
with his scholarly assessment of its reaction 
on the appreciation of poetry in general, made 
his paper one of the high lights of the session. 
President Ridington brought to the meeting 
an invitation from the P. N. L. A. for a joint 
conference of the two associations. The idea 
was warmly received. Executives of the two 
associations will confer on plans for such a 
meeting some time in the future. 

The library’s share in immediate reconstruc- 
tion work for returned soldiers and sailors 
took first place on the program. Major Allan 
R. Cullimore, chief of educational service at 
the Letterman General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco presented in clear detail the govern- 
ment’s program for the readjustment of the 
wounded soldier. Captain Carleton B. Joeckel, 
librarian of the Berkeley Public Library, and 
recently returned from overseas service as 
operations officer of the 363d Infantry, gave 
pointed hints on the methods which libraries 
would have to adopt if they were to retain the 
interest of service men returned to civilian 
life. Aid to soldier and civilian blind in be- 
coming self-supporting members of the com- 
munity was discussed in impressive terms by 
Miss Kate M. Foley, home teacher for the 
blind of the California State Library. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Red Cross in an 
evening of moving pictures and short talks 
explained the reconstruction program of that 
organization. Library buildings were urged 
by Miss Eleanor Hitt, Yolo County Free Li- 
brary, as the type of war memorial which 
combined most effectively beauty and utility. 
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An afternoon devoted to opportunities for 
co-operation in the new movement for com- 
munity service was a feature of the session. 
The community theatre as a means of stimu- 
lating recreation was presented by Professor 
Samuel J. Hume, director of the Greek The- 
atre of the University of California. Needed 
betterments in the social and economic life 
of rural communities were set forth in clear- 
cut style by Professor B. H. Crocheron of the 
College of Agriculture of the University of 
California. Edncationa! work of the United 
States Forest Service in stimulating greater 
use of the country’s natural playgrounds was 
described in work and picture by R. F. Ham- 
matt. 

One of the unexpected numbers of the pro- 
gram was a short address by George Creel, 
former chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information, who conveyed his thanks for the 
co-operation of the libraries of the country in 
aiding the Committee in its work. 

Specialization by individual libraries in the 
collection of war material was suggested by 
Professor Edward B. Krehbiel of the de- 
partment of history of Stanford University. 
Other “shop talk” included a symposium of 
war literature, a round table on small library 
problems and co-operation between the book 
man and the library. 

Officers elected for the new year were: 
President, Captain Carleton B. Joeckel, 
Berkeley Public Library; Vice-President, Cor- 
nelia D. Provines, Stanislaus County Free 
Library ; Secretary-Treasurer, Alice J. Haines, 
California State Library. Nearly two hun- 
dred registered at the meeting. 

Auice J. Haines, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The spring meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held at Gilbert School, 
Winsted, Conn., May 23d. “Beautiful” books, 
mounted pictures, book lists and material use- 
ful in work for young people were on ex- 
hibition in the school library. A few good 
book-lists were on sale. 

At the morning session after the business 
was transacted Miss Corinne Bacon of the 
H. W. Wilson Company spoke on “What it 
Means to Be a Librarian.” Miss Bacon spoke 
first of the changing character of libraries, 
that instead of appealing merely to the cul- 
tured mind, the library of today should aim 
to be a continuation school. In order to be 
of greatest help to the community the libra- 
rian should possess (1) acquaintance with 
books, pamphlets and periodical literature; (2) 
the selective instinct; (3) a genuine liking for 
people; (4) a spirit of helpfulness, and (5) 
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knowledge of how to advertise the library. 
In closing Miss Bacon spoke briefly on the 
low salaries paid librarians, and said that they 
should demand a living wage, and that under- 
paid persons were never efficient. 

The subject of the afternoon session was 
“Work for young people.” Miss Margaret 
M. Kneil, High School Librarian, Somerville 
Public Library, spoke on “Public Libraries and 
High Schools.” Miss Neil described the usual 
forms of school libraries, and said that one of 
the main functions of the high school library 
is to introduce students to books and to cre- 
ate a desire for good reading—a desire that 
will last through life. She then described 
somewhat in detail the work of the Somer- 
ville High School Library. 

Mrs. Root, Children’s Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Providence, followed Miss Kneil, speak- 
ing on “New books for young people.” Two 
qualities to be sought in children’s books were 
good English and imagination. Copies of a 
list, prepared by Mrs. Root, were distributed 
among the audience, who were thus able to 
follow her brief description of each title. 

Several librarians and teachers then spoke 
briefly of the work done for young people by 
the public libraries in their communities. 

Mr. Godard, State Librarian, spoke of the 
recent deaths of Miss Louise M. Carrington, 
formerly librarian of the Beardsley Library, 
Winsted, and of Jonathan Trumbull, librarian 
of the Otis Library, Norwich, both prominent 
members of the association for many years. 
Resolutions were passed requesting the secre- 
tary to express to their families the sympathy 
of the Connecticut Library Association. 
DorotHy WHITING, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held at the Harper Memorial Library 
of the University of Chicago on May 22nd at 
8 p. m., Mr. Bay, the president in the chair. 

The report of the nominating committee, 
which was unanimously adopted, resulted in 
the following officers for the year 1919-20: 
Miss May Massee, editor of the A. L. A. Book 
List, President; Miss Helen A. Bagley, of the 
Oak Park Public Library, 1st Vice President ; 
Mr. Oscar E. Norman, librarian of the People’s 
Gas Light and Coke Co., 2nd Vice President; 
Miss Margaret Furness of the John Crerar 
Library, Secretary; Miss Winifred Ver Nooy 
of the Harper Memorial Library, Treasurer. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions 
on National Library Service was presented by 
Mr. Marcus Skarstedt, librarian of the Evan- 
ston Public Library, and the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 
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The address of the evening was given by 
Professor James Westfall Thompson of the 
University of Chicago, on “Archives.” He 
told of the very close guarding of their 
archives by nearly all of the European powers 
(it being impossible to consult the archives 
of England later than 1760, of France after 
1791, or of Italy after 1850), and gave a num- 
ber of very interesting and even thrilling ex- 
periences of his own while working with the 
archives of France and Spain. 

A social hour concluded 
meeting. 


this interesting 


Janet M. Green, Secretary. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The New Hampshire Library Association 
held its 30th annual meeting at Meredith, June 
4-6, about forty library workers being present. 

The three days’ session was opened by the 
President, Miss Elsie Gaskin, of Derry. Mr. 
Albertus T. Dudley of Exeter, Secretary of 
the Public Library Commission of New Hamp- 
shire, gave a very interesting talk on the work 
of the Commission, telling something of its 
struggles and its aims, and telling of the 
appropriation of $2000, given by the Legis- 
lature this year, which will enable the Com- 
mission to employ a trained library worker 
who will devote all her time to work with the 
libraries. 

Miss Lilian Whiting of Boston gave a most 
interesting address at the Wednesday evening 
session on “Libraries and Life.” An informal 
reception followed her talk, refreshments were 
served and a most enjoyable hour passed. 

Thursday morning was devoted’ to talks on 
different phases of library work. “The Use of 
Pamphlets” was discussed by Miss Ruth Dud- 
ley of Manchester, Miss Mary Saxton of 
Keene and Mr. Olin S. Davis of Laconia. 
Miss Caroline H. Garland of Dover gave an 
interesting talk on “Co-operating With the 
Government,” and Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, li- 
brarian of the Bridgeport Public Library, on 
Thursday evening spoke on “The Problem 
of the Small Library.” This is a problem that 
is much in our minds, and Mr. Sanborn gave 
us many helpful suggestions. The Round 
Table on “Desirable New Books” was led by 
Miss Adelia Reid of Manchester. Miss Maud 
Forrest of Concord gave a delightful paper 
on “New Poetry.” All entered into these dis- 
cussions and much benefit was gained from 
them. 

The Thursday afternoon session was de- 
voted to business and the reports of neighbor- 
hood meetings. These meetings are becoming 
an important factor in the library life of the 


state and the reports are listened to with a 
great deal of interest. Seven of the twelve 
reporters responded either verbally or by letter. 

At this session the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, Miss 
Elsie Gaskin, Derry; 1st Vice-President, Miss 
Caroline B. Clement, Manchester; 2nd Vice- 
President, Mrs. Lillian Wadleigh, Meredith; 
Secretary, Miss Sarah G. Gilmore, Claremont ; 


Treasurer, Miss Annabell C. Secombe, Mil- 
ford. 
Realizing how much is gained from the 


social side of library meetings the committee 
had arranged for trips, drives and social hours, 
where the program permitted, and this was 
much appreciated by all. 

Sarau G. Secretary. 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Kentucky Library Association held its 
eleventh annual meeting in Henderson, Ky., 
June 12-13, 1919. The conference was thor- 
oly enjoyed by an unusually large attendance, 
including a delegation from the Evansville, 
Indiana, Library. The Henderson people 
were most hospitable and had arranged to 
entertain the Association in all its odd mo- 
ments. 

Miss Jennie ©. Cochran’s paper, read by 
Miss Mary B. Pratt, described the co-opera- 
tion between Jefferson County and the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library and opened a dis- 
cussion of Kentucky's need of a good county 
library law, the possibility of the Kentucky 
libraries using part of the school tax to buy 
books for county schools, and the legal ques- 
tions involved in service given to counties by 
the town libraries of Kentucky under the 
present inadequate laws. 

Miss Fannie C. Rawson of the Kentucky 
Library Commission held a round table for 
small libraries; and Miss Jennie M. Flexner 
of Louisville led a discussion of the notable 
books of the year which were reviewed by 
Miss Ethel F. McCollough, Miss Mary G. 
English, Miss Euphemia K. Corwin, Mrs. S. 
A. Young and Miss Alice F. Gilmore. 

Elva L. Bascom of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, described the work of the 
Bureau and the need of federal and state aid 
to maternity and child health. She urged the 
librarians to call on the Bureau for material 
and help and to advertise the work of the 
Bureau. 

Arthur E. Bostwick of St. Louis read 
a paper called Some Realists: English and 
American. This was a scholarly and original 
study of the contemporary novel. 


George A. Deveneau, of the Federal Board 
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of Vocational Training, discussed the Smith- 
Sears Rehabilitation Act and the efforts made 
by the Board to get hold of the men having 
a ten per cent or more disability as the re- 
sult of the war and to fit them for some vo- 
cation which they may follow regardless of 
their disability. His stories of individual men 
being educated and trained for professions 
and trades were very interesting. He asked 
the librarians to help circulate the informa- 
tion that the District Vocational Office of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
wants to get into connection with men need- 
ing the help of the Board. This office is 
located in the Mercantile Library Building 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An animated discussion arose over the 
work of the National Child Labor Committee, 
and the following resolution was passed: 

Resotvep, That the Kentucky Library Asso- 
ciation make formal protest to the National 
Child Labor Committee against their classi- 
fication of libraries as recreational rather than 
educational institutions; and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the American Li- 
brary Association with the suggestion that 
the American Library Association take sim- 
ilar action. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Frank K. Kavanaugh, 
State Library, Frankfort, Ky.; First vice-pres- 
ident, Florence Edwards, Free Library, Horse 
Cave, Ky.; Second vice-president, Susannah 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The school will open September 17. Ad- 
vance applications indicate a slightly larger 
attendance than last year. 

There will be several faculty changes. Jean 
Hawkins, who has given such excellent serv- 
ice as instructor in cataloging, classification, 
subject headings and loan work, resigned to 
accept a position in the Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh. The school is fortunate 
is securing Mary E. Hyde, late of the Li- 
brary School of the New York Public Library, 
to take the major courses formerly given by 
Miss Hawkins. Miss Hyde has had varied 
experience in a scientific library, as head cata- 
loger of the San Francisco Public Library 
and on the staffs of the library schools of 
Simmons College and the Mew York Public 
Library. Anna Gertrude Hall, lately libra- 
rian of the Endicott (N. Y.) Public Library 
and now library organizer for the Educa- 
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Bishop, Public Library, Owensboro, Ky.; Sec- 
retary and treasurer, Alice F. Gilmore, Public 
Library, Louisville, Ky. 

Auice F. Secretary. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The President has appointed as members 
of the new Permanent Committee on Library 
Management and Methods the following: 
James F. Ballard, Boston Medical Library, 
Chairman and Secretary; Charles Perry 
Fisher, College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
and Dr. John Ruhrah, Medico-Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland. 

James F. 


NEW YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Association 
held in May officers were elected for the com- 
ing year as follows: 

President, Mr. Dorsey W. Hyde, Librarian 
of the Municipal Reference Library: Vice- 
President, Miss M. L. Erwin, Librarian of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Janet F. Melvain, Librarian 
of the American Hygiene Association. 

The meeting voted to turn over the registry 
list of librarians, which was started a couple 
of years ago, to Miss Eugenia Wallace of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Janet F. Metvarn, Secretary. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


tional Extension Division will conduct the 
courses in Loan Work, Library Binding, and 
will assist Mr. Watson in the Library Exten- 
sion course. Mary B. Brewster, first assist- 
ant in the Order Section, will conduct the 
course in National Bibliography. William R. 
Eastman retires as lecturer on Library Build- 
ings after the second longest term of in- 
structional work in the history of the school. 
Charles F. Porter gives up the junior course 
in Book Selection. These two courses will 
be undertaken by the Vice-Director. Kathe- 
rine Dame resumes her course in advanced 
cataloging. 

The advanced course in Library Buildings 
and Law and Legislative Reference Work will 
not be offered as regular elective courses un- 
less there is special demand for them. 

The hour system of crediting courses will 
be abandoned and a system of graded credits 
adopted. The credits will be assigned to each 
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course on the basis of difficulty as well as ot 
actual time spent in preparation for them. 

George G. Champlin has presented the 
school with a set of admirably printed labels 
for the various school bulletins and fixed exhi- 
bits. These were designed and printed by Mr. 
Champlin expressly for the school. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriages of the following former students. 

Charles M. Baker, B. L. S., '18, to Elisabeth 
Weeks, ’16-'17, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Au- 
gust 9. 

Edith M. Buck, B. L- S., ’18, to Lieutenant 
Frederick Arthur Metcalf, rst U. S. Field Ar- 
tillery, Fort Sill, Okla., at Grinnell, lowa, on 
July 21, 1910. 


Frank K. Wacter, lice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

In connection with the open courses, which 
have been announced for the coming winter, 
attention is called to the fact that they are 
so timed as to coincide with the height of 
the musical, dramatic, lecture and exhibition 
seasons in New York. Those enrolled will 
therefore enjoy access to the best that the 
city affords in these fields. Care will be 
taken to keep the class informed as to out- 
side attractions, and all the school’s facilities 
will be directed to assisting students in mak- 
ing the most of these opportunities. 

The open courses will begin January 5, 
1920, and will continue thru January, Febru- 
ary, and March. Enquiries and requests for 
application blanks should be addressed to the 
Principal of the Library School, 476 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

The following appointments of students 
who have just completed their courses have 
taken place within the last month: 

McComas, Nelson Wilbor, Assistant, Library of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. 
(until Sept. 15); Assistant, University of Michigan 
Library (beginning (Oct. 1). 

Pratt, Adeline Jessup, Librarian of the Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sayers, Alfred H. P., Senior Assistant, Reference 
Department, Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Library. 


Swyper, Mabel Floy, Librarian, Banking, Law and 
Investment Library, Charleston, S. C 


Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
An examination for admission to the Car- 
negie Library School will be held Wednesday, 
Sept. 3, 1919. 
Members of the class graduating June 18, 
1919, will fill the following appointments: 
Ruth A. Carmichael, Franklin, Pa., Chil- 
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dren’s Librarian, Cleveland Public Library; 
Emily W. Ehrhart, Hanover, Pa., Assistant, 
Children’s Dept., Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh; Vera Ramona Gammon, Pasadena, Cal., 
Assistant, Children’s Dept., New York Public 
Library; Bella Goldstein, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Assistant, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; 
Hazel Hastings King, Victoria, B. C., Canada, 
Assistant, Children’s Dept.. New York Pub- 
lic Library; Henrietta M. Kornhauser, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Assistant, Catalog Dept., Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh; Catherine M. Lanning, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Children’s Librarian, Free 
Library of Philadelphia; Anna London, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Children’s Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis; Mary Rinehart Lu- 
cas, Brooklyn, N. Y., Children’s Librarian, 
Public Library, Duluth, Minn.; Elizabeth 
Manley, Mt. Gilead, O., Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, O.; Jane Sutia Rice, Se- 
wickley, Pa., Children’s Library, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Homestead, Pa.; Kate Eleanor Saw- 
ver, Pontiac, Mich., Children’s Librarian, 
Public Library, Lansing, Mich.; Evelyn Ray 
Sickles, Indianapolis, Ind., Assistant, Chil- 
dren’s Dept., New York Public Library; Rose 
Donaldson Stewart, West Sunbury, Pa., As- 
sistant, Children’s Dept., Cleveland Public 
Library ; Dorothy Alice Thompson, Beaver, Pa., 
Assistant, Children’s Dept., Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh; Blanche K. S. Wappat, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Librarian, School of Applied De- 
sign, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
SaraH C. N. Bootie, Principal. 


IOWA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 
TRAINING 

The Iowa Summer School for Library 
Training closed its eighteenth annual session 
July 25th at the State University of lowa. Of 
the thirty-one students enrolled twenty-seven 
took the full library course and four took 
only the courses in children’s literature, 
classification and reference. While the greater 
number of the class came from the libraries 
of Iowa there were four from South Dakota, 
two from Minnesota, one from Nebraska, and 
one from Wyoming. 

Miss Julia A. Robinson, secretary of the 
Iowa Library Commission, gave a series of 
lectures on library administration, a lecture on 
certification and standardization of librarians, 
and a report of the American Library Asso- 
ciation meeting at Asbury Park. The course 
in children’s literature was again in charge of 
Miss Grace Shellenberger, librarian of the 
Public Library, Kewanee, Ill, Blanche L. 
Hawks, librarian of Penn College, gave the 
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courses in cataloging and classification, and 
the minor subjects were again taught by Miss 
Clara L. Abernethy of the University Library 
staff. 

Much inspiration, as well as information, 
was brought to the school by the special 
lecturers from the University faculty and 
from the libraries of the state. Following is 
a list of these lecturers with their subjects: 

Prof. E. E. Lewis, Re-education of the dis- 
abled soldier; Dr. B. F. Shambaugh, The State 
Historical Society of Iowa; Grace D. Rose, 
Library Publicity; Forrest B. Spaulding, Mod- 
ern Poetry; Prof. Ellsworth Faris, The Child 
Welfare Research Station of Iowa; Mrs. Ber- 
tha Baird, Library Work with Schools in 
Mason City; Louise Cottrell, The Library’s 
Relation to Red Cross Home Service Work; 
Prof. Ruth Wardall, The Thrift Campaign; 
Mrs. Eva Page, Reference Work Done by the 
Iowa Library Commission; Eleanor Fawcett, 
The Traveling Library of lowa: Miss 
Boyer, Organization of the Small Library. 

To the splendid spirit and interest of the 
class much of the success of the session is 
due. 

V. Warts, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Recent visiting lecturers have been Miss Ola 
Wyeth of the Library War Service, who 
talked to the students on the details of her 
work in organizing and supervising recon- 
struction hospital libraries; and on May 28th 
George B. Utley, Secretary of the A. L. A., 
lectured on the “History and organization of 
the American Library Association,” and the 
following morning on “The work of the. pub- 
lic library in the reconstruction period.” 

The commencement address was delivered 
by Frank A. Vanderlip of New York. At the 
close of this address degrees were conferred 
by the University. Among the recipients, the 
following received the degree of Bachelor of 
Library Science: 

Dorothy Elizabeth Cook, Denver Univer- 
sity; Josephine Amanda Cushman, Municipal 
University of Akron; Bess Johnston, Baker 
University; Bess Lowry, University of IIli- 
nois; Eleanor Frances Warner, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Imogene Wintermute, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

Final honors for high scholarship were 
awarded to Josephine A. Cushman. 


SUMMER SESSION, IQIQ 


The ninth annual summer session of the 
University of Illinois Library School opened 
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on June 24th. The instruction was given prin- 
cipally by three members of the faculty of the 
University of Illinois Library School; Miss 
Ethel Bond, A.B., B.L.S.; Miss Anne M. Boyd, 
A.B., B.L.S.; and John S. Cleavinger, A.B., 
B.L.S. Miss Angeline McNeill, A.B., B.L.S., 
and Miss Grace Murray, A.B., were revisers 
and assistants. 

Many of the general university lectures and 
exercises were regularly attended by most of 
the Library School students, particularly the 
weekly readings in English literature by in- 
structors in the English department, the fort- 
nightly organ recitals by the School of Music, 
and the weekly campus sings. 

For the first time, courses in the regular 
Library School curriculum were offered, as 
well as the more elementary courses commonly 
offered in summer library schools. The classes 
of these two groups of courses, moreover, met 
separately, and the two groups of students 
had no work in common. 

For the six weeks’ elementary courses twenty 
students were registered, all of whom were 
in library positions or under appointment at 
the time of their acceptance. Eight states were 
represented in the registration, and the stu- 
dents represented fifteen public libraries, three 
high school libraries, two business libraries, 
and one college library. 

Instruction was given entirely in elementary 
subiects and covered a total of ninety class 
hours. They were divided as follows: Catalog- 
ing, 18 hours; classification, 12 hours; refer- 
ence, 12 hours; book selection, 12 hours; chil- 
dren’s work, 12 hours; order, accession and 
shelf work, 12 hours; library administration 
and extension, 12 hours. 

In addition to the six weeks’ session. three 
courses of the regular two-year Library School 
curriculum were offered to college graduates 
who could satisfy the entrance requirements. 
These courses continued eight@weeks and were 
accepted for credit toward the B. L. S. degree, 
and all together constituted one-half of the 
work of the first semester of the junior year. 
The courses offered were in reference (6 class 
hours a week); order, accession and shelf 
work (4 class hours a week); and in cata- 
loging (6 class hours a week). 

That there was a demand for work of the 
regular Library School grade was evidenced 
by the fact that fourteen students registered 
in the various courses, representing six states, 
the majority being from Illinois. Those under 
appointment to library positions represented 
libraries of various types as follows: College 
or university, eight; public, two; high school, 
one; special, one. 

P. L. Wrnnsor, Director. 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


BarcutToxp, Elsie L., for the past three years 
organizer and librarian of the College of En- 
gineering of the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed principal of the Science and 
Industry Department of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library. 


Burnite, Caroline, director of work with 
children, Cleveland Public Library, was mar- 
ried on July 26th to Robert Rastall Walker. 


Carer, Margaret E., Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 1914-16 (Certi- 
ficate, Library School of Western Reserve 
University, 1914), has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Northeast Branch of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library, and has 
been appointed librarian of the Ensley Branch 
and Supervisor of high school libraries in the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Public Library. 


Cannon, Carl L., formerly of the Informa- 
tion Desk of the New York Public Library, 
was discharged from the army in July with 
the grade of corporal, and has returned to 
the library as chief of the order division, ref- 
erence department. 


Carter, Maud R., Illinois Summer Session, 
1917, has been‘appointed librarian of the State 
Normal School, Spearfish, South Dakota. 


Ciark, Alvan W., Riverside 1916, became 
organizer of the library in the Department of 
Economics at Stanford University in August. 


CouNTRYMAN, Gratia A., has resigned from 
the A. L. A. War Service Committee because 
of her distance from the other members of 
the Committee and consequent inability to at- 
tend meetings. 


Curtis, Susan W., in charge of work with 
junior, high and graded schools in the Somer- 
ville (Mass.) Public Library, has resigned to 
accept the position of Supervisor of Branches 
in the Framingham (Mass.) Public Library. 
This is a newly created position, the imme- 
diate purpose of which is the organization of 
library work in the public schools. 


Enceit, Jennie C., Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 1914-16, formerly 
manager of the Archway Book Store, Seattle, 
has sailed for Panama to take charge of the 
Panama Cana! Library, Balboa Heights, Canal 
Zone. 


Fattey, Eleanor W., assistant librarian of 
the Northwestern University Library, Evans- 
ton, Ill, has resigned to become librarian of 
Goucher College, Baltimore. 


Goutp, Charles Henry, for nearly thirty 
years librarian of McGill University, Mont- 
real, Canada, died suddenly on July 30. 


Harpy, Anna Marie, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1012-14, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the East 
Orange (N. J.) High School Library, and 1s 
to be reference librarian at the Spokane 
(Wash.) Public Library. 

Hype, Mary E., New York State Library 
School, 1902-03, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Jean Hawkins as instructor in the New 
York State Library School. 

Kerr, Julia A. C., New York State Library 
School, 1915-16, has been appointed librarian 
of the Omaha (Neb.) High School Library. 


Lewis, George L., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, 1907, has resigned the libra 
rianship of the Westfield (Mass) Atheneum 
to become librarian and professor of history 
at Northland College, Ashland, Wis. 


McQuicc, Kate Meade, on leaving govern- 
ment work, has been appointed librarian for 
Lord and Thomas at their main office, Chi- 
cago. 


Morcan, R. F., assistant librarian and pro- 
fessor at the University of Buffalo, has been 
appointed director of the medical section of 
the Grosvenor Library, Grosvenor, N. Y. 


Newserry, Marie Amna, Library School of 
the New York Public Library ro1t-13, has 
been placed in charge of the library of the 
U. S. Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, 
Va. 

Pottarp, Alfred W., has been appointed 
Keeper of the Printed Books at the British 
Museum in succession to G. F. Barwick, re- 
signed. 

RaNck, Samuel H., librarian, Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Public Library, has been appointed a 
member of the Michigan Library Commission 

Russet, Harold G., B.L.S.. New York State 
Library School, 1917, who has been engaged 
in war work since the summer of 1917, has 
been appointed head of the loan department 
in the University of Minnesota Library. 

Saxe, Mary, librarian of the Westmount 
(P. O.) Public Library, is author of “Our 
Little Quebec Cousin,” published by the Page 
Company of Boston in their “Little Cousin” 
series. There is also an article on “Books 
and their classification” from her pen in the 
July Canadian Bookman, 


Sind 


WorK WITH THE BLIND 

The City Library of Springfield, Mass., 
has since 1915 conducted a most successful 
reading circle for the blind. Once a week the 
circle meets either at the library or it a pri- 
vate house. Half an hour before the pro- 
gram is introduced is given to informal talk, 
then follow talks or readings—the Committee, 
as far as possible, finding authorities on the 
subject to speak—on travel or on current 
events. Keen discussion usually follows the 
program. Sometimes there is music. For 
some time the committee has enlisted business 
men and others te give their time and the use 
of their cars to bring to the meeting-place 
the members of the circle, many of whom 
live at a considerable distance. 


Cuarcinc System For A Liprary 

The organization of the S. A. T. C. at the 
Pennsylvania State College in the fall of 1918 
greatly changed the work of the library. The 
student body consisted almost entirely of 
freshmen and the war aims courses were 
taken by everybody. English composition was 
one of the subjects required, and war topics 
were assigned as themes. This threw upon 
the library the problem of supplying this ma- 
terial, mostly current, for eighteen hundred 
students in several courses. 

Fifty copies each of the Outlook, Independ- 
ent, and Literary Digest were ordered, as well 
as duplicate copies of many of the monthly 
reviews, and about two thousand books on 
the war. The magazines were used in the 
library, but the size of the building did not 
permit the use of the books in that way. 

We decided to circulate the books for three 
days, and used a different colored book card 
for these three-day books, which the student 
signed when the book was taken. The book 
card and dating slip were stamped with the 
date due. This provided a rapid method of 
charging, and when the book was returned the 
card could be quickly found and replaced in 
the pocket and the book returned to the 
shelves. 

This plan worked so well that we have 
adopted it as our regular charging system for 
all books, except that the time is made two 
weeks instead of three days. We have no 
card list of borrowers. The borrower signs 
the book card and when overdue notices must 
be sent out the address is secured from the 
college directory which is published every 
year. Any irregularity is quickly checked up 


at the Business Office. 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of Development in Library Activity 


By this system there is no check upon the 
number of books any one person has out at 
a given time, neither is there a record of the 
number of borrowers at any time, but in a 
college every student must use the library so 
the college directory is really the list of bor- 
rowers. 

We use borrowers’ cards for the members 
of the faculty for semester charges, since 
the faculty often want to know how many 
books are charged to them, but we do not add 
charges to the borrowers’ card until the book 
is due, thus eliminating the double charge for 
books returned within two weeks. 

We have found this system entirely satis- 
factory and that it saves the time of one as- 


sistant. 
MartTHa Conner, Assistant Librarian. 


Pusiiciry—Use or Booxk-Jackets 

Striking book jackets as a means of ad- 
vertising new and timely books have been 
used at the Cleveland Public Library with 
marked success. They are put with book 
notes on the winged bulletin board in the fic- 
tion section. They are arranged with an eye 
to color, and almost immediately requests 
come for the titles thus advertised. No jacket 
is ever put on the bulletin board unless at 
the time of posting at least one copy of the 
book is on the shelves. 

Jackets are also displayed in the elevators 
in which all must ride to reach the library 
and where they will attract the most atten- 
tion. As soon as all copies of the books for 
which covers were posted in the elevators 
are out, the jackets are taken down and new 
ones substituted, the timeliness of the book 
always being kept in mind. 

Branches also use book jackets for display 
on bulletin boards, the Stations Department 
posts book jackets on bulletin boards in its 
stations and reports increased circulation of 
these titles. The stations also send many of 
the brightest and most attractive ones to the 
tuberculosis hospital for the children to cut 
out the pictures. 

Surplus jackets are kept arranged alpha- 
betically in vertical files. These files are quite 
frequently gone over and the old material 
taken out. 

Very frequently book jackets are given to 
teachers for poster material and playground 
directors report them a source of much pleas- 


ure to the children. 
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READING, ENCOURAGEMENT OF 

The Sioux City Public Library prepares 
and circulates attractive folders, each contain- 
ing a short reading list for a special class of 
reader or on special subjects. Among these 
is a classified list on “Heroes and Heroines” 
prepared for boys and girls. There is space 


‘on the outside of the folder for the name and 


school of the borrower. The list may be 
checked as the books are read and the library 
offers a diploma to any boy or girl who will 
read fifteen of the books listed. 


PusLicity 

Checklist of library publicity methods. Part 
Il. Mary E. Hazeltine. Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. May, 1919. p. 121I—125. 

Publicity agencies outside the library, 

A live librarian and staff make the library 
a dynamic force in the community. A personal 
invitation to visit the library, by the librarian 
and the assistants is usually successful. 

Newspapers. Best of all outside agencies is 
the newspaper. Newspapers are glad to print 
library news that is of interest to their read- 
ers. Use college and school papers for news 
of college and school libraries. 

What is news. News is not editorial mat- 
ter that tries to convince readers, passes 
judgment. News is not advertising. News is 
timely information concerning anything that 
interests readers, that is significant to them in 
their home and business relations, or in their 
relations to the community or the state. For 
further discussion of this topic see “Newspa- 
per Writing and Editing,” by W. G. Bleyer, 
chap. 2. (Houghton, 1913, $1.65) 

Some possibilities for “News Stories” on the 
work of libraries are: 

New books, particularly those that deal with 
some current issue or have timely interest. 

Periodicals received at library (article, with 
list, once a year). Interesting articles in cur- 
rent numbers (article once a month or occa- 
sionally). 

Gifts. Incidentally, announcement of them 
serves as a public acknowledgment and as an 
incentive to others to give. 

Children’s books and accounts of work with 
children in the library. 

Books for Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls. 

Reports of meetings of trustees. 

New enterprises connected with the library. 

Reports of lectures, exhibitions, etc. 

Announcements of story hours, meetings, 
etc. 

Monthly, quarterly, and annual reports of 
the librarian. Not dry statistics, but human 
interest facts. Comparison with correspond- 
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ing months in other years, and with the totals 
of other years. 

Graphic presentation of statistics. See 
Bulletin, *Vol. 6, p. 116, Oct., 1910, and \ 
13, p. 242, Oct., 1917. 

Out of town visitors at library. 

Statements as to books or subjects in par- 
ticular demand at a given time. 

Interviews with the librarian on current 
topics pertaining to the library and its work. 

Books available in the library on some topic 
much discussed at a given time, such as an- 
niversaries of authors, planting time for gar- 
dens, child welfare, books on local problems, 
persons in the public eye, labor conditions, 
good roads, etc. 

Excerpts from a new book, mentioning the 
fact that the book is in the library. 

Printed folders (giving reading lists), bul- 
letins, blotters, etc. These may be distributed 
at the loan desk, in pay envelopes, with tax 
notices, water rates, by post, thru the chil- 
dren in the schools who will take home no- 
tices of lectures, exhibitions, etc. 

Slides at movies. Stock slides adapted to 
any community can be purchased of Gaylord 
3rothers. Or slides can be made at home to 
correlate with the play being shown at the 
movies. 

Telephone. Remind the public to telephone 
the library by placing signs where they cannot 
be overlooked. 

Window displays. One of the most effec- 
tive ways of taking the library to the public. 
See illustrated article on this subject by J. C. 
Stockett in Bulletin, Vol. 12, p. 246-248. June, 
1910, 

Booth at county fair. See Bulletin, Vol. to, 
p. 51; March, 1914; v. II, p. 152-153, May, 
1915; Vv. 13, p. 207, July, 1917. 

Talks at noon meetings in factories. 

Suggestions to ministers, lecturers, and 
teachers that they mention in sermons, lec- 
tures, and talks a definite book in the library. 
The personal mention of any book by one in 
authority will immediately give that book 
prominence in a community. 

Notices in post-office, especially in small 
communities, where such notices supply local 
news. 

Placards in stations, hotels, cafés, and ga- 
rages. A list of books on automobiles can 
well be posted in garages. Again the stock 
signs of Gaylord Brothers and Democrat 
Printing Co. can be used to advantage and at 
comparatively small cost. 


*Bulletin thruout this article means Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin 
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Posters in store windows, factories, and 
schools. The same posters advised for use in 
the library can be used with great success for 
display outside. 

Bulletin boards for brief and conspicuous 
announcements in factories and schools. A 
suggested heading for a bulletin placed in 
other buildings is “News of the Public Li- 
brary.” Change the matter frequently enough 
to keep it new. Have it large and showy, 
so that “he who runs may read.” 

Street car signs. See Bulletin. Vol. 8, p. 
133-134. July-Aug., 1912. See also catalogs 
of Democrat Printing Co. and Gaylord Bros. 
for stock signs. 

Letters to organizations, city officials and 
clubs. Organizations to whose attention the 
special service of the library can be brought 
by a letter addressed to their secretaries are 
labor unions, lodges, bankers’ association, min- 
isterial alliance, and board of commerce, while 
the Rotary Club should not be forgotten when 
the list of clubs is checked for a library letter. 

Library week campaign. Intensive publicity 
is often more effective than scattered efforts. 
A number of libraries have secured notable 
results from a spectacular featuring of the 
library in the public eye concentrated during 
a single week. See account of Library week 
in Toledo in Bulletin, v. 12, p. 248-249. June 
1916. More recently a similar campaign with 
the slogan “A library card in every home” 
was tried in St. Paul. (See Lrsrary JourNat, 
May, 1919, p. 316.—Ed. L. J.) 

Library scrap book. Every library should 
have a scrap book. Into this should be put 
all publicity items and printed forms, in fact 
everything accessible that is printed about the 
library. 

Cost of publicity. Much of the best pub- 
licity costs little or nothing, except time, 
thought and initiative on the part of the libra- 
rian. For a discussion of expenditures for 
publicity see Bulletin of the A. L. A., v. Io, 
p. 15-16. Jan., 1916. 

Co-operative publicity. The A. L. A. sends 
excellent press notices which will greatly aid 
local publicity. Various government depart- 
ments also send much publicity matter to li- 
braries. See also articles on “Publicity for 
Libraries,” by Frank Parker Stockbridge, ap- 
pearing in the Liprary JouRNAL. 


CLASSIFICATION 

Classification system for the Federation 
Library. Henry H. King. The Student World. 
April, 1910. 


[September, 1919 


The “Federation Library” is the library of 
the World's Student Christian Federation and 
the classification system has been devised by 
Mrs. Grace J. Livingston. It is a decimal 
system, the subdivisions of the classes being 
made on the principle of the Dewey classifica- 
tion. It is not however an expansion of the 
Dewey decimal system, the whole range from 
© to 999 (with the exception of numbers leit 
for use for future expansion) being used. 


General material is 000, subdivided thus: 
o10, Bibliography, general library catalogs; 
020, statistics and charts showing general affilia- 
tions and distribution of students; 030, service 
cards and blanks including questionnaires, rec- 
ord and subscription blanks and membership 
cards; 070, works by officers and members on 
subjects not directly related to the Student 
Christian Movement. 


100 is devoted to Objects and field, Extension 
and supervision, Subdivisions: 110, needs: 120, 
relationships and polity (again subdivided: 
121, local; 122, national; 123, international; 
124, intercollegiate; 124, faculty and former 
members; 126, church; 127, special classes of 
students—theological, medical, legal, technical. 
etc.) 


200, Building, and rooms. 


300, Organization. Incorporation. Subdi- 
visions: 310, constitution; 320, management; 
330, membership. 


400, Salaried officers, has subdivisions for 
general secretary and assistants, duties, quali- 
fications, recruiting, training, etc. 


500 is Organized lines of work and 
study; Religious departments; General meth- 
ods. 510 is evangelistic and philanthropic 
work among students; 520, devotional and in- 
spirational; 530, Bible study; 540, mission 
study and service; the Student Volunteer 
Movement, foreign departments; 550, social 
study and service, etc. 


600 is associations in individual institutions 
or among special classes. 


700 is student life in general outside the fed- 
eration. 


800 is left blank for future use. 


900, History, has subdivisions: 910, reports; 
920, biography ; 950, periodicals, and 960, con- 
ventions and conferences (again subdivided: 
961, circulars of information; 962, headquar- 
ters; 963, organization; 964, meetings; 96s, 
blanks and service cards: 966, prayer cycles: 
067, unofficial reports; 968, programs, and 9609, 
official reports). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A “Classified Bibliography of Boy Life and 
Organized Work with Boys,” by Ronald Tuttle 
Veal, published by the Association Press, New 
York, price $1.25, lists approximately 1,500 
titles, of which 150 are books and the rest 
magazine articles. 


The June number of the St. Louis Public 
Library Monthly Bulletin is a Library School 
number. It contains a page of Library School 
news, and all the annotations in the main 
part of the issue were written by the students 
of the School as required in connection with 
a course of lectures on book annotation. 


Bulletin 136 of the American Association 
for International Conciliation, March 1910, 
contains the decrees and other official docu- 
ments of the Soviet Government, the Con- 
stitution of the Russian Soviet Republic, the 
“Fundamental Law of Socialization of the 
Land’ and the documents relating to the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. 


A descriptive list of seventy-three period- 
icals—scientific, technical, agricultural, com- 
mercial, educational, congressional and popu- 
lar—issued by the United States Government, 
is given in The Library and the Museum 
Therein, for June, Vol. 1, No. 5, published 
by the Newark (N. J.) Public Library. 


The Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual for 
1919, compiled by O. S. Rice, State Super- 
visor of School Libraries and issued by C. P. 
Carey, State Superintendent, will be helpful, 
as will also the preceding issues in planning 
future Memorial Day programs, and in other 
states besides Wisconsin. 


“Our Little Quebec Cousin” by Mary Saxe, 
Librarian of the Westmount (P. Q.) Public 
Library, published by the Page Company of 
Boston, in their “Little Cousin” Series, is writ- 
ten to acquaint boys and girls of other prov- 
inces and other countries with the typical child 
in rural Quebec. The book is dedicated to 
George H. Locke, Librarian of the Toronto 
Public Library. 


“Story-hour Favorites Selected for Library, 
School and Home Use,” compiled by Withel- 
mina Harper of the Queen’s Borough (N. Y.) 
Public Library, and published by the Century 
Co., “gives nineteen of the great stories which 


children love.” “These are the newer 
stories which combine the three objects of 


‘Story Hour’—to give wholesome pleasure, to 
stir the imagination, and to familiarize with 
works of real literary merit. Among the au- 
thors included are Harris, Wilde, MacManus, 
Field, Katharine Pyle, Pamela Tennant, Marie 
Shedlock, Selma Lagerlof, and Katherine 
Chandler. 


“The A. L. A. in Siberia,” being letters 
written by Harry Clemons, representative of 
the A. L. A. war service with the A. E. F. 
in Siberia from December, 1918, to last May, 
is edited by Henry B. Van Hoesen to make 
up an historical document of the Library War 
Service in Siberia. “Consequently the text is 
fairly complete; achievements, difficulties, 
pleasant association and co-operation, and the 
lack of co-operation, have all been left to 
appear at their best and at their worst.” And 
good reading indeed is this account by this 
“genius for English and library work” of how 
was “introduced the short story into the long 
Siberian night.” 


Immigrant Education, being Bulletin 681 of 
the University of the State of New York “aims 
to set forth briefly the program and policy of 
the Education Department relative to immi- 
grant education. It proposes to present to 
Americanization workers certain and 
ideals fundamental to their work, and to im- 
dicate a definite, comprehensive program, 
which shall centralize all existing Amer- 
icanization agencies and enlist their co-opera- 
tion.” A reading list, which includes sources, 
references, methods and texts, is also included 
as a guide for further study and investigation. 


ideas 


The New Poetry: A Study Outline, pre- 
pared by Mary P. Parsons, librarian of the 
Morristown (N. J.) Public Library, and pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company in their 
Study Outline Series, includes poets of the 
United States, England and Ireland, most of 
whose work has been published since 1900. 
The amount of biographical and critical ma- 
terial easily available in books and magazines, 
has been a determining factor in the choice 
of the poets to be studied. This outline may 
be used in either of two ways. The ground 
can be covered thoroly by the use of all the 
books and magazines listed in the bibliograph- 
ies, or more briefly with only the anthologies 
and the critical books marked with an aster- 
isk. Publishers and prices are given in the 
bibliographies for books which can now be 
bought in the United States, 
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AMERICANIZATION ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 
Americanization. a selected list of books in the Library of Congress. Select list of references on 
Public Library of the City of Boston. Boston: The economic reconstruction, including reports of the 
Trustees, 1919. 34 p. 12° (Brief Reading Lists British ministry of reconstruction. Washington: 
No. 1a). Govt. Prtg. Off., 1919. 47 p. O. 
Americanization. [A_ selected list.] Monthiv EpvucaTion 
Bulletin of the Public Library of the District of Jones, Gilbert H. Education in theory and prac- 
Columbia June igig. p. 9-10. tice. Boston: Badger. 3 p. bibl. D. $2.50 (Li- 
Boston (Mass.) Publio Library. Americaniza- brary of educational methods.) 
tion: a selected list of books in the . . . library. Epucation—Unitep States 
May 1919. 34 p. (Brief reading list. No. 12.) Mead, Arthur R. The development of free 
; ANIMAL INDUSTRY schools in the U. S. as illustrated by Connecticut 
i UL. S. Supt. of Documents. Animal industry; and Michigan. New York: Teachers’ Coll., Colun ’ 
farm animals, poultry and dairying. Price list 38, bia Univ., 1918. bibls. O. $2.50. ‘ 
ed. 24 p. May igig9. Erections. See PoLiticaL science 
See also AGRICULTURE Ertuics 
Animas, Witp Ross, J. Elliott. Christian ethics; a text-book of ao 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Birds and wild ani- right living. New York: Devin-Adair. bibls. D. 
mals. Price list g9. 8th ed. 12 p. March 1919. $2. 
ANIMISM European War 
Gilmore, George. Animism; or, Thoughts cur- White, Martha E. D., comp. Literature of the 4 
rent of primitive peoples. Boston: M. Jones, 10 p. great war. [Program outline and classed list of 
’ bibl. D. $1.75 n.* books ...] Boston: General Federation of Wom- 
ARMENIA en’s Clubs. 4 p. 
Armenia and the Armenians: a list of refer- The war and after. Recent accessions. Bu/letin " 
ences in the New York Public Library. Pt. III. of the New York Public Library. 1919. p. 336-346; ‘ 
Comp. by Ida A. Prost, under the direction of 465-413. 
Richard Gottheil. Bulletin of the N. Y. P. L. European War—BIBLIOGRAPHY 
: May 1919. p. 303-335. Concluded. Library of Congress. List of bibliographies of 
Arizona. See CALiIrornia the European war. June ig9ig. 31 mim. p. 
Art Fisu 
Kellogg, P. L. Bibliography of fine art. Green Baker, Frank C. The production of invertebrate 
‘ Bay, Wis.: The Library, i919. 22 p. 16° fish food on the bottom of Oneida Lake. Syracuse 
Bro.ocy (N. Y.): The University, 1918. 9 p. bibl. O. (N 
Downing, Elliot Rowland. A source-book of bio- Y. State Coll. of Forestry. Technical paper No. 9.) 
logical nature study. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago. FisHING X 
ibis. O. $3 n. Mee, Frederick H., comp. Angling fish and fish- M 
Birps ing. Reprinted from the Wigan Observer. 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Birds and wild Wigan, England. May 20, 1919. 1 p. f°. 
animals. Price list 39, 8th ed. 12 p. March Foops, Denypratep 
1919. Greenman, E. D., comp. A_ selective biblio M 
graphy on dehydrated foods [classified]. Special 
New York State Library. List of books in the Libraries. May 1919. p. 108-118. 
library for the blind 1915-1919. Albany, Univ. of the GARDEN CITIES 
State of New York, i919. 68 p. QO. (Biblio- Detroit (Mich.) Public Library. Garden cities M 
P : sou Bulletin 63. Supplement to Bibl. Bull. 55.) and housing plans. May i919. 2 p. 
Veal, Ronald Tuttle, comp. Classified biblio- New York State Library. Books on health as 
graphy of boy life and organized work with boys. related to the school child. [Classified.] Albany: . 
: New York: Association Press. 198 p. 16°. $1.25 Univ. of the State of New York. 30 p. O Ni 
n. (Boy Life Ser.) (Bibliography Bulletin 64.) 
Bust Ness History, Stupy or 
Business before pleasure. [A list of books for Johnson, Charles. The care of documents ' 
business men.] Evanston, Ill.: Public Library. 4 p. Macmillan. 4 p. bibl. 20 c. (Helps for stud 
12°. ents of history.) Pa 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. Publications History, ANCIENT 
: of current interest [on subjects of general busi- Breasted, James H. Survey of the ancient 1 
ness and financial interest, which will be sent on world. Boston: Ginn. 11 p. bibl. D. $1.40 ( 
request. ] New York: The Company, July 1919. Horticulture 
8 p. (folder.) Ivins, Lester Sylvan. Garden crops, produc 
CHRISTIANITY tion and preservation. Chicago: Rand. 3 ?P 
Jennings, Walter W. Origin and early_ history bibl. D.  $r. 
of the Disc‘ples of Christ. Cincinnati: Standard Hovsinc. See GardEN CITIES 
Pub. $1.50. 9 p. bibl. D. INDIANS 
Cuurcn, THE U. S. Supt. of Documents. Indians, including 
Archbishops’ Committees of Reports U. S. government publications pertaining to 
: 1-5 Macmillan. 5 v. in 1. 7 p. bibl. O. $2.25. mounds and antiquities. Jan. 1919. 22 p. (Price Ed 
CALIFORNIA list 24. sth ed.) = 
Kino, Eusebio F. Kino’s historical memoirs of INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 4 ; 
Pimeria Alta, 1683-1711. . . . 2 v. bibls. O. $12.50 Industrial relations: a selected bibliography 
n. Cleveland: A. it. Clark Co. (Spain in the West Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation Library } C. 
Ser.) No. 35. June 4 p. O. 7 fer 
Seo Levmaruns, Compenarive, Initiative. See PoiticaL sciENcE pre 
Au 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library. Selected list of J&ews—Epvcation ‘ lib: 
books on credit. June 1919. 3 p. Swift, Fletcher Harper. Education in ancien ‘ 
DAIRY INDUSTRY AND TRADES. Israel from the earliest times to 7o A. D. Chicag: I 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Animal industry. Open Court. 6 p. bibl. O. $1.25 n. bor 
Price list 38 trth ed. May to19. p. 8-9. Literature, COMPARATIVE 
; Dickens, Cuartes. See Lirerature, Comparative. Phillips, Walter C. Dickens, Reade and Co! eno 
District or Cotumepta. See science lins, sensation novelists; a study of conventions an: ser 
DRAMATIZED STORIES theories of novel writing in Victorian England : 
Andrews, E. V., comp. Dramatization in the New York. Lemcke. 7 p. bibl. O. (Columbia ser" 
grades, A_ reference list of fables, fairy tales, Univ. Studies in comparative literature.) acc 
stories and historical events which have been Virgil and the English poets. New York: 
dramatized. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co., ro1rg. 32 Lemcke 10 p. bibl. oO. (Columbia Univ 
p. O. so c. (Useful Reference Ser. No. 32) Studies in comparative literature.) 
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LABORATORIES 
Laboratories a reference list of articles in cur- 
rent engineering and other professional periodicals 
Library News lof the Engineer School]. Wash- 
ton Barracks, Washington, D. C. April 15. p- 
1-10. 
Leacue or Nations 
The League of Nations idea; A chronological des- 
criptive list of books on the subject. Brooklyn 
Public Library. Bulletin. May, 1919. p. 133-136 
MANGANESE 
Wueecer, Harold L. Bibliography of the oc- 
currence, geology and mining of manganese with 
some references on its metallurgy and uses. 
Repr. from Economic Geology. May 1919. p. 245- 
261. 
MEDICINE 
Brown, James Howard. The use of blood agar 
for the study of streptococci. New York: Rocke- 
feller Institute 14 p. bibl. O. $2. 
MERCHANT MARINE 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
merchant marine of Great Britain and the U. S. 
4typew. p. 20 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. S.) 
Streeter, Floyd B. Political parties in Michigan 
1837-1860 . . . Lansing, Mich.: Michigan Histori- 
cal Commission, 1918. 22 p. bibl. O (Univers- 
ity ser.) 
MILITARY MORALE 
Military morale. 1. Some books for officers. 2. 
Some books for soldiers. [Lists compiled at the re- 
quest of the War Department by the Library War 
Service of the A. L. A.) 2 mim. p 
MILITARY SERVICE. COMPULSORY 
Library of Congress. List of references on 
compulsory military service. Ap. 1919. 17 mim, , 
Supplement to list of March 1917. (To be ob- 
tained from Dhvision of Bibliography, Library of 
Congress.) 
Mininc—IpaHO 
Varley, Thomas and others A preliminary re- 
port on the mining districts of Idaho. bibls. (U. S. 
Mines Bur. Bulletin 106.) 


The Ittle list of books on music and musicians 
Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. June i919. p. 12. 

Mystery Prays 

Lyle, Marie C. The original identity of the 
York and Towneley cycles Minneapolis. Univ. 
of Minnesota. bibl. p. 1og-113. O (Research 
Pubns. of the Univ. of Minnesota. v. 8, no. 3.) 

Nortn AMERICA 

Douglas, Antoinette, comp. <A_ selected list of 
original narratives of early western.North Amer- 
ici St. Louis Public Library Bulletin. May 1919. 
p. {3] 11. 

Paper INpUsTRY 

Paper research literature: list of contributions 
by members of the Forest Products Laboratories of 
Canada. 1913-1018. . . . Paper. May 7, 1919. 
Vv. 24. p. 15-17. 


BOOK SERVICE IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


Editor Library Journal: 

The small library is in a bad way, said 
C. C. Williamson at the Asbury Park Con- 
ference; at least he confessed that his im- 
pression of the present status of the small 
library “borders on bitter disappointment.” 
I am not quite sure that an impression can 
border on anything; but the meaning is clear 
enough: Mr. Williamson finds good library 
service in large cities, not in small places. By 
service he seems to mean giving people ready 
access to good books. Well, I will venture 
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THE OPEN ROUND TABLE 


Reed, E. O., comp. Paper research literature: 
a list of contributions by members of the ie 
Bureau of Chemistry. Paper. June 4, igig v 
24, pe 

Poetry, AMERICAN 

Syracuse (N Y.) P. L. Staff. A jist of 
eighty-seven poets, representing American verse 
from 1900-1919. [Condensed annotated reprint of 
the Annual Library Lists of the Poetry Society of 


America.] Syracuse: The Public Library July 
1gig is O 20 ¢ 
POLITICAL PARTIES 
Political parties. In U. S. Supt. of Docu- 
ments. Political science p. 17-18. Price list 54 


sth ed. Jan. 1919. 


Bradley, Walter Wadsworth Qu ve ‘ 
sources of California; with a section netallurgy 
and ore-dressing. Sacramento: California State 
Mining Bur. 1918. g p. bibl. O (Bulletin 


78.) 
Reave, Cuaries, See Literature, Comrarari\t 
Reconstruction. See Economic Reconstruction 
RELIGION 
Schleiter, Frederick. Religion and culture; a 
critical survey of methods of approach to relig- 
ious phenomena. New York: Lemcke. io p 
bibl. 


Van Nostrand’s record of scientific literature 
New York: Van Nostrand. March i919. 332 
330 p. 

Sexvuat Diseases 

Venereal disease publications; distribution by 
state boards of health and public health service. U.S 
Public Health Reports. April 25, 1919. Vv. 34, P 
842-843. 

Sports. See FisHinG 

Stace 

Gamble, William Burt, comp. The development 
of Scenic Art and stage machinery A list of 
references in the . . Library. Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, May 1919. p. 369-401 

TECH NOLOGY 

Cowing, Herbert L., comp. One thousand tech 
nical books. A _ selected list with annotations, em 
phasizing especially elementary practical books 
Washington, D. C.: A. L. A Library War Ser 
vice I9!9 tor p. 8°. 

TRAVELS AND EXPLORATIONS. See NortH AMERICA 

See Literature. Comparative. 

The day's work; What to do and how to do it 


An annotated list . . . dealing with over sixty 
trades and professions. Somerville, Mass The 
Public Library, 1919 6 p. 16°, 
WELFARE workK—IN INDUSTRY 

Bibliography on industrial welfare. Dallas Sw 
vey. April, 1919. v. 3, p. 4. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH——GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
Library of Congress. List of references on gov 
ernment control of wireless telegraply 5 typew 
25 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 


the statement that no public library in the 
country gives poorer service, in Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s definition of the word, relatively 
to the size and wealth of the city it is in, 
than does the one in which Mr. Williamson 
is employed—that of New York. This is not 
the librarian’s fault, or Mr. Williamson's. It 
is the result of certain conditions which [ 
do not try to set forth. My purpose is simply 
to call attention to the fact that Mew York 
City does not, thru its public library, give 
good “service” to its residents. It has not a 
large and rich lending library from which a 
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student may borrow for home study the kinds 
of books he often needs. The library has a 
huge lending collection of which great use is 
made. It has a great student’s collection, 
which it does not lend. Many a town which 
cannot be called one of our “larger cities” 
has a richer collection of books for home use 
than has New York. I am not including 
Brooklyn in this statement. 

Mr. Williamson seems to lay at the door of 
the small public libraries the failure of resi- 
dents of our smaller places to read and study 
the world’s great books, and to assume that, 
if these libraries would bestir themselves, 
cease to be “independent and self-sufficing,” 
“ill adapted to the tastes and needs” of their 
communities,” and “unconnected with the re- 
sources in books and personnel” of large cit- 
ies, then would- their respective patrons— 
small town dwellers—hasten to borrow and 
read the world’s great books. I doubt if he 
is right in his assumption. If he is right, 
then he should begin at home, and address 
his own library on its duty to bestir itself 
and acquire a great collection of good books 
which may be borrowed, a collection fairly 
proportionate to the wealth and size of its 
city. It would today be difficult to find a 
small library that, relatively to its population, 
is as poorly equipped to supply its clientele 
with students’ books for home use as is the 
library of New York City. 

Joun Cotton Dana. 
Free Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
Editor Library Journal: 

Referring to the matter of the library school 
curriculum as suggested by “J/nstructor’ in 
the February Liprary JouRNAL. 

This library is not well qualified to speak 
from the standpoint of experience with library 
school graduates; our percentage is too small. 
Such experience as we have had, however, 
together with observation of work in other 
libraries, suggests that courses as given are 
on the whole sound and the danger is that 
in attempting to meet all the special needs of 
libraries, particularly the special student libra- 
ries, the schools will weaken the backbone 
without reaching the special service. Special 
preparation. for specialist lines can really be 
had only by very distinct schools added onto 
the present ones or independently organized. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the schools 
will be careful about tinkering. 

At the same time, it should be possible to 
offer an outline course on specialized librarian- 
ship which would take up systematically all 
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the main branches which require specialized 
study and special appropriate methods, such 
as (1) engravings, (2) music, (3) coins and 
medals, (4) maps, (5) ancient manuscripts, 
(6) archives, (7 museum objects, (8) modern 
autograph manuscripts, (9) illumination and 
illustration collections, (10) association col- 
lections, (11) tablets and inscriptions. All 
these have their own problems of method, 
their different ways of storing, exhibiting, 
handling for use and cataloging. It would be 
quite possible to give a course, with refer- 
ences, covering all these matters, not in a su- 
perficial but in an outline fashion. Something 
the same thing applies to several depart- 
ments, such as art, engineering, economics and 
various special sciences which do not involve 
different methods of handling different, forms 
so much as different methods of exhibiting 
the contents of the collection. Two such 
courses, definitely organized along practical 
lines, would strengthen the present curriculum 
and serve as working drawing for those going 
into research library work. 
E. C. RicHarpson. 
Princeton University Library, 
Princeton, N. J. 
TREATMENT OF BIOGRAPHY 
Editor Library Journal: 

We are not satisfied with our present ar- 
rangement of biography, which is classified 
according to the D. C. tables 920-928, nor do 
we care for the alternative of placing individ- 
ual biography in B. Ii classification is desir- 
able, it would seem better to follow the main 
scheme, placing lives of sculptors, collected or 
individual, in 730, Civil War statesmen and 
generals in 973.7, American philosophers in 
igI, etc. 

We should like to learn the experience ot 
libraries using the D. C. in this way: whether 
or not it is advisable to add a form number 
as .092 to class stem, or to place collected 
biography under author and individual under 
biographee in class number. 

Cuartes A, Fiacc. 
Bangor Public Library, 
Bangor, Maine. 
LIBRARY CALENDAR 
Oct. 21-23—Annual meeting of the Kansas 

Library Association at Pittsburg, Kan. 
Sept. 13-15—Meeting of the Ohio Library As- 

sociation at Youngstown, O. 


ERRATUM 
The notice of the opening of a business 
division of the Public Library listed in last 
month’s issue of the Lrprary JourNAL under 
Kansas City, Kansas, ought to read Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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Stack room in Library of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HE library of the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology is equipped with Snead Standard Stacks. 


‘This illustration shows the first tier stack which is made 
10'3" high, and is designed ultimately to carry an 
additional 2 tiers 7'6" high. 


Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout and each 
compartment is equipped with wide bottom shelf. 


Our experts are at your service to assist in the laying 
out of new buildings or the alteration of present buildings 
to secure book storage ethciency. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
Founded 18479 

92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 


OVER) 
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assachusetts Institute of Technology 
Architect: William Welles Bosavorth 
Librarian: R. P. Bigelow 


Convenient Layout of M.1.T. Library 


HE Library of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology equipped with Snead Standard Stacks is on the 
fifth floor of the building shown above, and is located 
directly under the dome, which can be seen in the picture. 


The Library Reading Room is arranged with the 
delivery desk in the center and tables placed so that the 
aisles extend in all directions through reading room into 
the stack room. 


The Book Stack Ranges (see illustration on next page ) 
are placed ina circular formation completely surrounding 
the circular reading room. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment is obvious. 


Our handsome 270 page book on ‘* Library Planning, Book Stacks, and 
Shelving,”* giving plans and illustrations of over 75 library buildings, will 
be sent free of charge wherever it will be useful in the promotion of 


scientihe library construction. 


THE SNEAD 


& CO. TRON WORKS 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Toronto. Ont. 


Canadian Branch: 


(OVER) 
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The 


Borden Cantilever 
Bookstacks 


THE BORDEN BOOKSTACK CO. Westport, Cennecticat 


If one were to condense the recommendations of The 
Borden Cantilever Stack into a single phrase he would 
say that it was designed for librarians by a fellow librar- 
ian of long and varied experience, and is erected by the 
engineering firm that is responsible for the steel frame 
work of the Metropolitan Tower, the Fifth Avenue 
Building, the Hotel Pennsylvania, and numerous other 
contributions to the sky-line of New York City. 


Manufactured, Erected, and Guaranteed by 


- INCORPORATED - 


- STEEL- CONSTRUCTION - 


- ONE HUNDRED ANDONE - 
-PARK AVENUE - 


4 sent upon 
N request, 


4 
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FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


OUR course in commercial filing 
is of invaluable assistance to a 
librarian. 

Instruction in day, evening, or 
correspondence courses affords a 
librarian an opportunity for instruc- 
tion without interfering with her 
duties. 

Catalogue upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 

1170 Broadway 33 New York 

Cor. 28th St. Formerly of Singer Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF FILING 

910 ‘Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building :: Boston, Mass. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF FILING 
116 So, Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Ink 
Mucila 
iggins’ Photo Meunter Paste 
prowing Board Paste 
Paste 
= Paste 
Glue, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself fron the 
rosive gad ill- ony inks and ad 
and ad the GINS INKS "ena 
ADHESI will be a revelation 
to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 

At Dealers slers Generally 


CHAS. M. M. HIGGINS & CO. .Mfrs. | 


271 Nath St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing 


our reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 


We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books.for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Why not you? 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the zine to open fiat 
Will hold one nick or enumber of fein magazines 
Made in all stzes and styles of binding 
Wm. G. & Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had se more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as “the sew" 
when taken from the binders, 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine ia 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination «with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Originators of the Spring Bick Magezine Binders 
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K.F.Koehlers’ 
Antiquarium 
LEIPZIG 


Germany 


Taubchenweg 21 


| 


Library Agent and Export 
_ bouse. Special American 
Department. Founded 1843. 


Large stock of scientific books" 
Export of old and new books’ 
periodicals, maps, etc. 


Catalogues free on application. 
Catalogue of principal books 
published in Germany during 
the last five years, in prepara- 
tion. Price about Mk. 1.50. 


Correspondence in all the current languages 


COMPENSATIONS 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


By 
A. R. HASSE 


GRATIS ON REQUEST 
TUCKAHOE NEW YORK 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Beoksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


Lendon: 
24 Bediord St., Strand 


the most favorable terms. 


ESTABLISHED 1936 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 
Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 


New York: 
2 West 45th St. 
Just west of 6th Ave 


We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLICITED 
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F.C. STECHERT, Pres. 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: ‘‘/ am glad to tell you that we 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing.’” 
MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 


Branches :—LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRID 


H. A. STECHERT, Se. & Treas. 


QUALITY 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


PROMPT SERVICE 


One of the best ways to insure profitable service from your binder, is to 
exercise care in the selection of the firm which is to do your work. And this 
will probably lead you to Wagenvoord & Co. 


Library Bookbinders 


“3 Lansing, Mich. 


| We Know 
What You Want 


| We have been selling 
| books since 1828. We 
| know what sort of ser- 
vice librarians want and 
| really need. Our Library 
| Department has grown 
out of this experience. 
Consult it for information. 


Inquiries promptly answered 


| THE 
BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books 
of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave., 
At Twenty-Sixth Street 


NEW YORK 


WE thake Library Bookbinding a 
w Specialty and supervise all our 
work. 


Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 

Send us 2 vols. 12mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraten St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Imparate 
LA LINGUA INGLESE 


Libri della Biblioteca Publica si 
possone portare a casa gratis. 


This tells Italians that they can learn 
English by borrowing books free 
from the public library. We also have 
this in Croatian. Russian, Polish, and 
Finnish will be ready soon. These 
are for the LIVE LIBRARIAN who 
wants to help in AMERICANIZA- 
TION. 


Size 14x11 inches. Price 1o cents each 


LipraRyY SuppLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 


MADISON WISCONSIN 


FALL AND WINTER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 1919-20 


IVERSIDE LIBRARY 
| SERVICE SCHOOL 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Long course, eleven months begin- 
| ning October 6, 1919. 
| Winter school, fourteen weeks, be- 
ginning January 12, 1920. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
READY IN SEPTEMBER 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import and 
export, given careful attention. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenvwe 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.” We 
carry the largest stock in New York of 
Second Hand Books and Publisher's Re- 
mainders. New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. 


New York. WN. Y. 


Art Museums and Public Libraries 
ATTENTION! 


We will buy all the duplicates of art books 
and pictures from any part of the country. 
Many Art Museums and Public Libraries have 


sold us thousands of their duplicates. 
_ WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CoO. 
Wilhems Building Boston, Mass. 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A Guide Book for Parents 

A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes crit- 
ically and discriminately the Private Schools 
of all classifications. 

Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, 
age, special features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting devel- 
opments of the year in education,—Modern 
Schools, War Changes in the Schools, Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, What Progressive Schoois 
Are Doing, Recent Educational Literature, etc 

Our Educational Service Bureau will be giad to 
advise and write you intimately about any 
school or class of schools in which you are 
interested. 

Fifth edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 

Porter E. Sargent, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street,- Birmingham, England. 


Librarians! Are you looking for new positions? 
Then write to us Do you need assistants for 
either temporary or permanent positions? If so 
let us aid you. This service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, 
A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 
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PAT CROWE, AVIATOR 


Letters from France by Lt. James R. 
Crowe, affectionately known as “Pat,” 
who was killed at Issoudun Sept. 2oth. 
Quoting the N. Y. Times: “His spirit 
was fired by the flight of birds, by the 
clouds, the night sky, or dim lit 
cathedrals, as by the portals of heaven. 
A book of extraordinary beauty, a 
singular memorial of man’s imagina- 
tion that from Phaeton myth and 
Daedalus story down the ages has 
soaring wingless to the sky and won- 
dered at the great beyond.” Cloth, $1.50. 


NICHOLAS L. BROWN, Publisher, NEW YORK 


* 
American Institute of Accountants 
Library Catalogue 

A limited number of copies of the new cata- 
logue of the American Institute of Account- 
ants is offered for sale. 

The catalogue contains subject and author ref- 
erences to all books and pamphlets in the 
library and constitutes a most important guide 
to modern American accounting literature. 


Pages 237. 
Price: (cloth) $1.50 net, $1.65 delivered. 
Address all orders to 


American Institute of Accountants 
1 Liberty Street New York. 


THE JOURN. AL 


BACK COPIES 


Chemical, Medical, Zoological and 
other Scientific Periodicals, Domestic 
or Foreign, Bought and Sold. Com- 
plete sets, volumes or copies. 


B. LOGIN & SON 
152 East 23d Street - New York 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—London Engineering, Volumes 1-104, 
(1886-1917 inclusive) 3% Morocco Leather bound by 
Herzberg, Chicago. Excellent condition. Ga &. 
Norman, 1607 Gas Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


1919 
EDITION 


JUST READY 


IF YOU want the cata- 
logues of the publishers with 
new revised prices for this 
Fall — order now 


R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th St., New York 


WANTED 


San Diego Public Library, San Diego, Calif. 
1 Copy Public Libraries for October, 191% 
1 Copy Library Journal for October, 1918. 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St.. New York 
Copies of Library Journal for May, 1919, 25 
cents cash, 


WANTED—By the El Paso Public Library, El Paso, 
Texas, Proceedings of the National Museum, volumes 
13 to 17 inclusive, volumes 19 and 21. Topographical 
Atlas Number 3. Any Library having duplicates oi 
these publications please notify us, 


of interest to Libraries come into our possession. 
our stock and bargain tables. 
work is especially large. 


In connection with our well established School Book business many good second-hand and new books 
Visitors could spend a profitable hour looking over 


Send us your lists of books wanted. Our stock of books for supplementary 
Send for our Bargain Catalogue “How to Enlarge Your Library at Little Cost.” 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West tsth St., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Index to Advertisers 


Binders and Binderies: 

Chivers Book Binding Co. ..........- 
Gaylord 
Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co. ......--- 
National Library Binding Co. 
Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son .... 

Ruzicka 
Wagenvoord & Co. ........ 


Booksellers: 
Baker & Taylor Co. : 
Baker's Great Book Shop 
Barnes & Noble ........++.+- 
Bonnier (Albert) Pub. House 
Booksellers who issue catalogs 
Clark (Arthur H.) Co. 


Koehler’s (H. F.) ..... 

Login (B.) & Sons ..... 

McClurg (A. C.) & Co. 

Putnam's (G. P.) Sons .. 

Quaritch Bernard ....... 

Schulte’s Book Store 

Scribner's (Charles) Sons . 


Sotheran (H.) & Co. ...... 
Stechert (F. C.) Co., Inc. . 
Williams’ Bookstores, Inc. 


Book Stack and Library Equipment: 
Borden Book Stack 
Library Bureau 
Snead & Co. ...... 


Brokers (Custom House): 


Tice & Lynch 


Inks: 
Higgins (Charles M.) & Co. 


Librarians’ Agency: 


American Librarians Agency 


Library Supplies: 
Classified Directory of .. 
Democrat Printing Co. 


Publishers: 


Am. Institute of Accountants ............ 


Education § ......«.. 
Sargent (Porter E.) ............ rr 
Publishers’ Weekly ......... 


Schools: 
New York School of Filing ........ 
Riverside Library School .. 


Typewriters: 


Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Insert 2 pages 


..Third Cover 


Fourth Cover 


3 


13 


Library Cards 
Written Flat 


(Without bending) 
and with automatically even type impres- 
sion--a cultivated key touch unneeessary 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
STANDARD WRITING MACHINE 


‘*Many Typewriters in One’’ 
Condense writing as low as 25% of 
space usually occupied, and instantly 
change to regular spacing. 
A New Model—to condense—the first 
time ever accomplished in writing 
machine construction. 


Instant Change of Type 
365 different arrangements 


of types and languages 
Two sets of type always in the machine 


“JUST TURN THE KNOB” 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This-- 


Vertical doript - private tettere. 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
Italic = emphasizing. 

Special GoTHIC CLEAN CUT 

Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large ‘Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Print-type - new, attractive. 


Type versatility and other features 
make the Multiplex Hammond unex- 
celled for loose-leaf work, form writing 
or correspondence 


No light or heavy 
type impressions, 
because of the 
automatically con- 
trolled type stroke. 


Also--a Portable Model 


Condensed Aluminum 
Only about 11 Pounds. Full Capacity. 


Incui'e at once about special library 
proposition 
For pamphlet describing the exclusive feat- 
ures of the Multiplex, write your name, ad- 
dress and occupation on the margin of this 
page, and mail to— 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
602 East 69th St., New York City 
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CLASSIFIED 


DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 


Libraries. 
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Domestic 


AMERICANA 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


oa, ~y H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
} Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 129 E. 24th St., New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


McVey, John Joseph, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, ‘Science, eology. 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 
ing. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 
cana. 


ANTIQUE 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library 


Agents, 2 W. 4sth St., New York City; 24 B 
ford St., 


Strand, London. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Crate | House Book Shop, 22:1 S. Fifth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Schulte, Theo. E., 82-84 Fourth Ave.. New York. 
General Literature, Americana, Theology. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. 2sth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL ANB WHOLESALE 


Aldine Book Co., 205 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anderson, John R., 31 W. New York. 


tsth St., 


Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York City. 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers 
of Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and ath St., 
New York. 


Stechert, F. C. Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32nd St., New 


ork. 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cages, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., o2 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co.,, Riverdale, Md. (suburb of 
Washington, D. C.). Our Selected List of Anti- 
Socialist Books sent to Libraries and Editors on 
approval. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back eas of 
periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New Say 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, III. 


REMAINDERS 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 
Stationers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. | Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
Association, a2; Fifth Ave., New 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 


ork. American and English Remainders. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


A Classified Directory of 
Library Supplies 


(Continued) 
Foreign 
BNGLISH 
Baker's Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- ate 


Bumpus, J. & E., L Oxford St., London, Eng- 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 
Gaylord Bres., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BINDING 


Book Binding Co., 3827 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Obto. 


Dulan & L Soho , London, W. 
Natural son x Scientific. vs Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 
BOusstn, Foagein, 83a High St., Marylebone, Lon- BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 
don, + England. 
Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. | qa. gem Binder 


Second-hand and New, Every Subject. 22 Dif- 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


West Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of e Keystone Binder, News- 
papers and Weeklies. lf-piercing; patented. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


= Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book 

tere, : Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 

W., England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


Heffer (W.}) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 
Fine Standard Books, 


Higham, Charles, & Sons, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 
don, E. Cc. "Theology. second-hand and remain- 
ers. 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, 
Autographs. 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington 

mdon. Second-hand and Rare Books. Ali 

Braches. Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Eng. 


Specialists 
Prints and 


H. R, Huntting Ca, Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPBCIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Huntting (H. R.) Co. Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Co, (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 
Charlies C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Rochester, N. Y. Makers 
of “Y. & E.” sae 


W. H. Smith & Sons Boo 


kstall Circula Library, 
and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, 
on. 


INDBX CARDS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
England Agents for America Istitutions. 


FRENCH 


ss Paul, 1: Roe de Chateaudun, 


rance. 


Paris, 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


MOLLAND 


ne, E. I. Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 
olland. 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


MEXICAN 


W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books 
printed in “Mexico or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 


St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vo! 
umes and back numbers. 


H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


STERBOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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To give practical help to the parent in the 
_ Selection of children’s reading, distribute 


The Bookshelf 
Boys Girls 


ATTRACTIVE—AUTHORITATIVE—INEXPENSIVE 


An Illustrated Catalog of 48 Pages 
_ Attractive Colored Cover 
With Descriptive Notes, Publishers and Prices 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
Edited by 
Miss Ciara W. 
Superintendent of Children’s Work, Brooklyn Public Library 


Miss Marion Cutter : 
Head of the Children’s Department, Bridgeport Public Library 


Mr. Franwxirn K. Matuiews 
Chief Librarian, Boy Scouts of America 


READY. FOR DELIVERY ON OCTOBER 20th 
At a price that covers printing cost only 


100 Copies - - $85.00 
250 Copies - - - - 12.50 
500 Copies’ - - 22.50 
1000 Copies - - - = 40.00 


With the library’s name imprinted, $1.50 extra per order 
23,000 Copies were distributed by Public Libraries last year 


Children’s Book Week—Nov. 10th to 15th will 
give special impulse to children’s reading this year 


THE PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
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